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contemporaries. Swiss nationalism dates back to 1891, the 
time of the jubilee celebrating the ‘six hundredth centennial’ 
of Switzerland, Obwalden and Nidwalden. To repeat Bene- 
dict Anderson’s irreverent observation, Swiss nationalism be- 
longs to the same ‘last wave’ of the ‘imagined community’ as 
the nationalisms of Africa or Asia; for example, it precedes 
Indonesian or Burmese nationalism by only a decade." The 
support Professor Rieben lavished on Savimbi thus takes on 
a real ideological coherence. It illustrates the process of 
cultural closure which, as.much as the process of universali- 


sation and of false uniformisation, characterises contemporary 
globalisation. 
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SHOULD WE STOP USING THE 
WORD ‘CULTURE’? 


From the hills of Beaujolais to the land of the Bamileke, from 
the Deep South to Liberia, from Lusaka to Rome, from the 
canton of Vaud to the land of the Ovimbundu, in short, from 
one space or historical landscape (terroir historique) to another, 
the intersection of the processes of inventing tradition, which 
has been constitutive of the general movement of globalisation 
for more than a century, reminds us that there is no culture that 
is not created, and that this creation is usually recent. Moreover, 
the formation of a culture or a tradition necessarily involves 
dialogue, and occurs in interaction with its regional and inter- 
national environment. This is what we must now discuss in 
greater detail by shifting our focus from facts to methodology. 

As we have seen, the culturalist argument implicitly takes it 
for granted, or at least for a necessity, that a political commun- 
ity corresponds to a cultural coherence, whether the latter is 
original and hereditary (the post-Herderian Volksgeist) or ration- 
ally determined and chosen (Renan’s famous ‘everyday plebi- 
scite’). This may be the illusion indulged in by several states 
that are now solidly constituted but which forged their 
political unity by more or less belatedly constructing their cul- 
tural unity, following the example of Japan, China, the nations 
of Western Europe, or the ethno-linguistic nationalisms of 
Eastern Europe, including Turkey. 

But let us not take the exception for the rule, or be duped 
by the ferocious identity-related conflicts whose protagonists 
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pretend to know who they are and whom they are killing, for 
these events are themselves merely the late harvest of the cul- 
tural closure of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. History 
and anthropology offer many examples of culturally undefined 
societies whose members base their identity on exchange, 
intermarriage, and cosmopolitanism. Most of the maritime 
areas have also been sites of hybridisation, which have given 
rise to more or less brilliant syncretic civilisations which were, 
however, generally fragmented from a political standpoint, 
such as the ‘galactic’ spaces studied by S. J. Tambiah in South 
and Southeast Asia.’ l 
Ethnic definitions of culture do not allow us to grasp the 
historical positivity of these configurations, which we are 
tempted to see as incomplete. In this respect, the ‘Javanese 
crossroads’ is a textbook case, in the same way as the Mediter- 
ranean or the Caribbean: 


The horizons of trade were certainly very specific: China, India, the Arab 
countries, Black Africa; but the merchants who were engaged in it, most of 
whom had come from mixed marriages and were naturally polyglot, con- 
stituted an extremely diversified and syncretic social milieu that was open 
to all sorts of cultures and had a predilection for universalist ideologies. This 
is how we must understand the two great religions that they brought, one 
after the other, to Southeast Asia: Buddhism, and then Islam, which West- 
erners have sometimes too great a tendency to see as ‘Indian’ or ‘Arabic’, 
respectively, unconsciously giving a racial connotation to these terms. 
These great network ideologies have deeply penetrated the Far East, 
because they did away with the peculiarly ethnic factor that other religions, 
and notably Hinduism, had exacerbated. In all this, China, far from being a 
rebarbative mass, withdrawn into its ‘Mandarin Confucianism’, also played 
a role as a turntable, or even an engine. Buddhism and Islam deeply 
influenced it, sometimes by central Asia or by sea.? 


However, the problem goes beyond the case of maritime and 
mercantile spaces. It is not possible, for example, to identify an 
African society that is not similarly a ‘frontier’ society, a ‘fringe’ 
society.? Anthropological research over the last decade has 
demolished the myth of ‘Sudanese tradition’: the societies of 
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the Nile valley have constantly interacted with the Muslim 
kingdoms that connected them with the slave markets of Zan- 
zibar, Egypt, and the Ottoman empire, and this interweaving, 
as well as the existence of no man’s lands between the main 
centres of power, makes it impossible to find a ‘coherent tribal 
cosmos, an integrated system of discourse, an orthodoxy’ that 
correspond to the old presuppositions of ethnology.* Anthro- 
pologists are now tending to abandon the concept ofan ethnic 
group—though not entirely, and we shall return to this point, 
that of ethnicity or ethnic consciousness—and speak instead of 
‘networks of societies’ that structured, in earlier times, more or 
less vast and complex regional spaces: mercantile spaces, mone- 
tary spaces, religious or political spaces that overlap without 
necessarily coinciding.’ In these contexts, disjunctions between 
the political order and representations or cultural practices were 
probably systematic. The conquered populations maintained 
their forms of worship and customs in the kingdoms, and also, 
in a way perhaps more difficult to perceive, in lineage societies.‘ 
Colonisation merely dramatised this cultural pluralism by 
rigidifying tradition, by modifying the nature of social inequal- 
ity and by introducing racial discrimination. Far from oblit- 
erating the relative cultural indeterminatedness of earlier times 
by imposing rational, legal ‘civilisation’, it complicated it by 
adding to it the dimension of ‘heteroculture’: in our own time, 
Africa ‘is nourished by two cultural matrices considered as 
both essential (and even literally vital) and antagonistic’.’ One 
may disagree over the ‘antagonistic’ character of these two 
‘matrices’ and Africans’ ability to overcome the contradiction. 
In any case Africans draw a distinction between these two ‘ma- 
trices’. For instance, the Bakongo in Zaire contrast the cultural 
system of the Whites (kimundele) with that of the Blacks (kin- 
dombe); each system requires a different set of ‘techniques of 
the body’ and beliefs. Prophetic sects make it possible to move 
beyond the incompatibility of these two worlds.* Similarly, in 
Togo and Cameroon, for example, people are fond of using the 
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expression the “White people’s country’ to designate the city, - 


and “White people’s work’ to describe a salaried job.’ 

But these fault lines or cultural uncertainties no more char- 
acterise the colonial heritage than they do the non-centralised 
societies or ‘peripheries’ marginalised by the ‘centre’, as is 
sometimes thought. The imposing edifice of the Roman em- 
pire was based on an indirect structure and a policy of munici- 
palisation that promoted within it a heterogeneity of beliefs 
and customs." In addition it was situated ‘on the fringes of the 
Greek world’: the Romans adopted as their culture that of 
another people, just as the Japanese of the Minamoto period 
adopted Chinese beliefs and customs a millennium later." 
Russian culture, which we think of as rooted in the land, 
continually situated itself with respect to a foreign pole of ref- 
erence (or repulsion): Byzantium at the time of Christianisa- 
tion, then Enlightenment Europe during Peter the Great’s 
reforms, and now ‘the radiant future’ of the free market 
economy as it is understood by the gnomes of Washington. 

The Ottoman élite, for its part, identified with an Osmanli 
culture that was open to Byzantine, Arabic, Persian, Jewish, and 
Armenian influences, and that was out of step with the de- 
motic culture of the countryside, particularly with respect to 
popular Turkish-speaking culture. This symbiotic disposition 
of the conquering Turks resurfaced in the Seljuk empire and 
in the states the Turks established in Syria and Egypt.” This 
was so much the case that one might wonder whether the 
politics borrowed from the West, starting with the Tanzimat at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, is not simply a re- 
surgence of an older strategy, rather than being the spectacular 
turnaround that our storytellers attribute to the demiurge 
Atatürk. We also have a tendency to forget how much Persian 
culture, which was itself in osmosis with Hellenic thought, was 
the centre of cosmopolitan civilisation in central Asia and 
India till the eighteenth century, and set its stamp on the West- 
ern modernity of the classical age through the intermediary of 
trade with China and the Indian Ocean.” The civilisations— 
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Chinese, Khmer, Indian, Islamic etc.—majestically reconsti- 
tuted by learned Orientalists on the basis of their great tra- 
dition in the context we described above never had the 
coherence lent them by the culturalist argument. 

The Europe of the Christian Middle Ages, the Enlight- 
enment, and the Holy Alliance itself provide a good example 
of the disparity between local cultures that are strongly parti- 
cularised and a transnational culture of which Latin and French 
were successively the linguistic vehicles. It goes without saying 
that cosmopolitanism survived the movement of cultural clo- 
sure that accompanied the flourishing of nationalism. The fall 
of the Austro-Hungarian and Ottoman empires, the end of the 
liberal age—the ‘great transformation’ of which Karl Polanyi 
speaks—between the two world wars, and the Holocaust have 
not ensured the final triumph of identity-related strategies. 
National Socialism and its allies were defeated, the protec- 
tionist and quasi-autarkic conception of a ‘national economy’ 
was bankrupted, the Wilsonian principle of the correspond- 
ence of state borders to cultural borders between nationalities 
and languages proved impractical, and the Soviet empire, 
which practised fanatical culturalism in the name of prole- 
tarian internationalism, collapsed. 

In light of the wars in the former Yugoslavia, the Caucasus 
and Central Asia, one will obviously worry about the exacer- 
bation of ethno-nationalism that might ensue. Nonetheless, 
‘we must pay attention not only to the dog that barks, but also 
to the one that does not bark. In sum, the worst is not always 
certain to occur: Czechs and Slovaks have divorced, to be sure, 
but on amicable terms; the Hungarians showed moderation in 
defending Magyar minorities in neighbouring countries, and 
sometimes even regard them with indifference; the spectre ofa 
bloody dismemberment of Russia seems to have receded.* 


* Author's note to the English edition The development of the Balkans, especially of 
Yugoslavia, from 1996 to 2000 seems to confirm this general view, even if the 
Dayton Accords diplomatically validated ethnic cleansing, and even if a return to 
multiculturalism in Bosnia is now no more than a utopian goal, and a dangerous 
one at that. : 
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Farther west, the recurrent difficulties involved in con- 
structing Europe are often less the result of an identity-related 
tensing of public opinion than of divergences among govern- 
ments regarding the nature and economic orientation of the 
European Union. These fitful efforts to build cannot conceal 
the development of transnational integration on the level of 
regions, enterprises and individuals, as well as the progress 
achieved in recognising cultural or political particularisms 
within certain fiercely centralising states, such as Spain. Despite 
the worrying banalisation of racist and xenophobic views and 
violence, and the rise of wary economic or cultural protec- 
tionism, Europe, ravaged by two world wars, has been able to 
revive its multi-cultural tradition and to give it an economic 
basis for which the culturalist approach can offer no satis- 
factory account. Today the outlook for enlarging the Europ- 
ean Union depends on accepting this principle of diversity. As 
Francoise de la Serre, Christian Lequesne and Jacques Rupnik 
point out, ‘The disappearance of the East-West division 
sounded the death knell for one-dimensional institutional 
models that sought to achieve completion, and promoted a 
multiplicity of processes whose main function now consists in 
overcoming ambivalences and adjusting differences arising from 
the continent’s disorganisation. [...} The European Union is 
doomed to remain a political enterprise that is sui generis and 
incomplete, evolving in accord with a sequence of pragmatic 
compromises.’ Public opinion’s sympathy for the Bosnian or 
the Kosovar cause—which made it temporarily forget its anti- 
Islamic paranoia—is only one sign among others of this re- 
currence of the cosmopolitan or universalist dream, like the 
somewhat hypocritical nostalgia it shows for the Austro- 
Hungarian empire or its fascination with the literary legacy 
of Trieste. 

_ For its part the United States has to administer a human het- 
erogeneity that is not new but now refuses to dissolve itself in 
the melting pot. Moreover, we have no reason to believe that 
the radical identity-related strategies at work in Arab Muslim, 
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African, or Asian countries will overcome their diversity, 
whereas specialists on China wonder how Beijing will be able 
to keep political control over the growing economic and 
cultural autonomy of its south-eastern provinces. Finally, dias- 
poras, home countries and regions, as well as enterprises, found- 
ations, churches and sects are asserting themselves, pursuing 
their own objectives within the gaps of the interstate system, 
and contributing to the dissociation of cultural identities and 
political organisation." 

If we want to understand both strategies of identity—related 
closure and indecisiveness about identity or processes of cul- 
tural expansion, the dynamics of homogenisation as well as 
those of ‘heterogenisation’, culturalism cannot help us, for it 
commits three methodological errors: it maintains that a cul- 
ture is a corpus of representations that is stable over time; it sees 
this corpus as closed in on itself, and it assumes that this corpus 
determines a specific political orientation. The time has come 
to refute each of these assertions. 


Heritage or production? 


As soon as one begins to reflect on culture, one has to take into 
account one obvious fact: that of heritage, of what is received 
from earlier ages and inculcated in new generations. However— 
if only because we are ‘cultivated’!—we must not forget the 
achievement of Hegelian thought when it ‘understands from 
the outset being-in-the-world as a production’.” Michel de 
Certeau described very nicely this oscillation of culture ‘be- 
tween two forms, one of which continually causes us to forget 
the other’: 


On one hand, it is what is ‘permanent’; on the other, it is what is invented. 
On one hand, there are the dilatoriness, the latencies, the delays that pile up 
in the thickness of mentalities, obvious facts and social ritualisations, 
opaque, stubborn life buried in everyday acts, simultaneously contem- 
porary and age-old. On the other hand, the irruptions, the deviancies, all 
the margins of an inventiveness from which future generations will succes- 
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sively extract their ‘cultivated culture’. Culture is a vague darkness in 
which yesterday’s revolutions sleep, invisible, withdrawn into practices— 
but fireflies, and sometimes great nocturnal birds, cross it, apparitions and 
creations that outline the opportunity of another day. 


There is a great temptation to remember only the first com- 
ponent of the concept of culture, and to emphasise trans- 
mission, reproduction, permanence, continuity and weight. 
This was the path followed by Geistesgeschichte (the German 
equivalent of the French histoire des mentalités), which gradually 
attributed to the Zeitgeist a static coherence when the revolu- 
tionary thinkers of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, in particular Arndt and others down to Hegel, saw 
in it an irresistible force of transformation.” Culture thus be- 
came a principle determining attitudes and resistance to change. 
‘Personally, I have always been convinced and frightened by 
the enormous weight of distant origins. They crush us’, writes 
Fernand Braudel, who did not hesitate to speak of the ‘prisons 
of longue durée. However, for the historian this ‘Jong dura- 
_ tion’—apart from the fact that it cannot be entirely reduced to 
cultural representations—does. not exclude change. It des- 
ignates the ‘rhythm’, which is original and slow.” It is on the 
basis of this observation that Braudel privileges both the con- 
tinuity and the irreducibility of cultures. He believes in the 
‘heterogeneity, the diversity, of world civilisations, in their per- 
manence, in the survival of their personages, which amounts to 
seeing as one of the most important tasks currently facing us 
the study of the acquired reflexes, attitudes lacking in flexi- 
bility, firm habits, deep tastes that can only be explained by a 
slow, ancient history that is not very conscious [such as the 
antecedents that psychoanalysis places at the deepest levels of 
adult behaviour]’.” 

All this is right and good if we keep in mind that cultures are 
at the same time ‘combinatorials of operations’.* As a result, 
they are also innovative. Popular cultures and popular religions 
are not in any way immobile: they undergo evolutions, trans- 
formations, and even metamorphoses.** Thus, Michel Vovelle 
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emphasises that ‘the history of mentalities merges not only 
with the history of resistances, as inertias or periods of latency, 
but there is also a real possibility of sudden mutations, of cre- 
ativity on the spot, of ages or moments when a new sensibility 
abruptly crystallises’**—for instance, moments of revolution- 
ary growth. 

The study of political societies in Africa and Asia has been 
confronted by this dilemma ever since decolonisation. We have 
constantly asked ‘what in fact are the relationships between the 
way in which New State polities behave and the way in which 
traditional ones behaved’. And one cannot be sure that the 
very non-committal Clifford Geertz—whose work has been 
so important for ‘the interpretation of cultures’-—is doing 
much to advance the debate ‘without succumbing to either of 
two equally misleading (and, at the moment, equally popular) 
propositions: that contemporary states are the mere captives of 
their pasts, re-enactments in thinly modern dress of archaic 
dramas; or that such states have completely escaped their pasts, 
are absolute products of an age which owes nothing to any- 
thing but itself”.” 

This dialectic of permanence and change in culture pro- 
ceeds in part from the relationship that every society is bound to 
have with its environment. The myth of the village community 
suggests that Western thought is not necessarily disposed to 
agree with this view. However, the classical demonstration 
offered by Edmund Leach in his study of the Kashin in Burma 
has been corroborated by the analysis of other cases in Asia and 
Africa: ancient societies, instead of being isolated, constituted 
systems of political, commercial, and cultural relations, and 
were structured by these organic ties with the outside. What 
is true of ‘primitive’ societies also holds, even more strongly, for 
empires, ancient kingdoms and contemporary states. Hence, 
‘modernisation’ does not consist in an endogenous and uni- 
versal evolution from the ‘traditional’ to the ‘modern’, but 
instead involves regional or international emulation.” Thus 
the nation-state in Western Europe has often been formed in 
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accord with a competitive principle, of which the rivalry be- 
tween France and Britain is the archetype, and has always been 
included within transnational movements.” 

As for cultural phenomena, strictly speaking the matter 
must be so obvious that we shall limit ourselves to trivial ex- 
amples. The “emblems” of a cultural identity often result from 
borrowing. Portuguese azulejo tiles, for instance: the technique 
is of Arab origin and the blue comes from China, which had 
itself borrowed it from Persia. The tomato, which is as typical 
of Mediterranean cuisine as olives, bread and wine, was impor- 
ted from the Americas by the Spanish, and its name is Aztec in 
origin. Mint tea, the immemorial ritual of Moroccan socia- 
bility, was introduced there by the English in the eighteenth 
century and became a substitute beverage during the econo- 
mic crisis of 1874—84, finally becoming the national drink.” 

More seriously, political cultures, no matter how unique, 
always recycle foreign representations, theories, or practices. 
Por example, how can we discuss.German nationalism, which 

-is so specific in its culturalist appeal to a Volksgeist, without ref- 
erence to the universalist model of the French Revolution and 
the episode of the Napoleonic occupation? It is revealing, more- 

_over, that émigrés and refugees play a crucial role in the genesis 
of nationalisms (or ethno-nationalisms), and often promote 
their radicalisation, as in nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century Turkey. or more recently among the Irish, the Leban- 
ese, the Eritreans, the Sikhs, the Tamils, the Hutu and the Tutsi. 

These complex relationships between old and new and 
between the inside and the outside have been analysed in a 
remarkable way by the semiotic school of Tartu and Moscow, 
on the basis of the structural opposition in Russian culture 
between the ‘old’ (starina) and the new (novisna). This distinc- 
tion intersected, and generally blurred, other dichotomies, for 
example those between Russia and the West or between 
Christianity and paganism, without any of these relationships 
of equivalence remaining constant. In addition, ‘the persistent 
tendency to consider the Russian land as new’ has often 
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coincided with the ‘revitalisation of extremely archaic cultural 
models’: “The very concept of novelty turns out to be a 
product of ideas whose roots go back to very ancient anti- 
quity.’ Thus in the sixteenth century, various popular protest 
movements demanded a return to former times, whose ‘image 

. was profoundly anti-historical and wanted to break with 
the real tradition’. The Old Believers, on the other hand, 
inverted historical time. Positive notions—orthodoxy, piety— 
were given the epithet ‘old’, whereas sin was perceived as part 
of ‘novelty’ and associated with the West, a ‘new’ space, but 
one that was also ‘reversed’, ‘on the left’, that is diabolical. For 
Old Believers, Peter the Great’s reforms could be nothing 
other than sacrilegious, and in fact these reforms did claim to 
be ‘new’. The Policeystaat, which is said to have given birth to 
the image of a ‘new Russia’ and a ‘new people’, was imposed 
and perceived as a ‘Europeanisation’ of ‘old’ Russia. As we 
have seen, one must not be deceived by this ‘Europeanisa- 
tion’: “The new culture was not so much constructed on 
“Western” models (though it was experienced subjectively as 
“Western”) as on “inverted” structural models drawn from 
the old culture.’ We can even observe that this Europeanisa- 
tion often ‘reinforced the archaic characteristics of Russian 
culture’, and that ‘in this respect, contrary to the current, super- 
ficial opinion, the eighteenth century belongs, organically, to 
Russian culture as such’.* 

Popular cultures themselves—whose definition by intel- 
lectuals was, as we have seen, a highpoint of the movement of 
identity-related closure—have never been as homogeneous as 
they were supposed to be by the theoreticians of the invention 
of tradition, and in particular by the nationalists of Central and 
Eastern Europe. Historians have amply demonstrated that 
‘popular religion’, for example, did not differ point-by-point 
from clerical and learned religion, and that moreover it was 
often an artefact fabricated by the clergy to meet the needs of 
their pastoral work. It is doubtful that there was ever a single 





form of religious practice in French rural areas under the _ 
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Ancien Régime; without even mentioning regional differences, 
manual labourers, farmers, artisans, winegrowers and notables 
did not necessarily practise their faith in the same way. In 
addition, various ‘cultural intermediaries’ ensured that beliefs 
and rites moved back and forth between the cities and the 
rural world, between the people and the élites.* Generally, ‘in 
the eighteenth-century French people lived in contrasting and 
mixed cultural spaces.’ Thus, on the eve of the French Revo- 
lution, Rousseau’s work was read as much by the urban lower 
classes as by bourgeois merchants and aristocrats.* We would 
do better to reflect on the interfaces between these ‘cultural 
spaces’ than to see them as so many monads. 

The fluidity of the popular is demonstrated in situations in 
which social polarity and cultural fragmentation might seem 
to prevent it. In India, for instance, the lower castes worship in 
a way different from that of the Brahmins. Nonetheless, the 
former often copy the latter’s practices, and have a tendency to 
‘Sanskritise’ themselves.” Similarly, in the Ottoman empire, the 

` distance, and in particular the linguistic distance, between the 
Osmanli culture of the élite and the Turkish-speaking demotic 
culture did-not prevent them from sharing certain artistic 
expressions: the poetic form of the ghazal,” which unques- 
tionably belonged to the high literature of the divan, was 
appreciated by an audience broader than Court and literary 
circles, even though it included a number of Arabic or Persian 
turns of phrase and words, and ultimately developed a lyrical 
thematics very close to that of the popular poetry of the dgik.* 

Thus we cannot accept literally assertions like that of Marc 
Raeff when he speaks of the ‘isolation’ of Russian popular 
culture after Peter the Great’s reforms: ‘[Russian popular cul- 
ture] never disappeared, but was relegated to the periphery of 
live, dynamic, creative forces; by sealing itself up in an isola- 
tionism that distrusted every kind of foreign innovation, it 
became petrified, rigidifieď’.” It is more likely, on reading 


* The ghazal is a lyric poem, usually quite short. 
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Bakhtin’s works and those of the semiotic school of Tartu and 
Moscow, that the ‘rhythm’ of Russian popular culture’s trans- 
formation slowed, while retaining go-between relationship 
with other sectors of society, for example through the agency 
of the serfs, who conveyed elements of élite culture into popu- 
lar milieux, as Raeff himself acknowledges. 

The culturalist argument, which is as much political as sci- 
entific, eludes these roles played by innovation and borrowing 
by assuming that a central, hermetically sealed core of intan- 
gible representations persists over the centuries. In this it views 
culture as more static than Braudel ever did, with his ‘prisons 
of longue durée’. As a cognitive or ideological version of the 
movement of identity-related closure that forged, in the con- 
text of ethnicist or nationalist folklore, traditions in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, the culturalist argument does 
not allow itself to reflect on the ways in which social actors 
produce their history in a conflictual manner, by defining 
themselves both in relation to their perception of the past and 
in relation to their conception of the future. 

Four of these cultural operations deserve more detailed 
examination, because of their recurrence in the field of poli- 
tics: tactics or strategies of extraversion, practices of transfer, 
procedures of authentication, and the processes of forming pri- 
mordial identities. 


Cultural extraversion and the transfer of meaning 


Extraversion consists in espousing foreign cultural elements 
and putting them in the service of autochthonous objectives. 
It may be a kind of ‘tactic’ involving, according to Michel de 
Certeau, ‘the construction of one’s own sentences using a bor- 
rowed vocabulary and syntax’, or a ‘strategy’, if it acquires ‘the 
possibility of adopting an overall project [and] totalising the 
adversary in a distinct, visible, and objectivisable space’ Hindu 
‘syncretism’, which was institutionalised through the mediation 
of various nationalist movements, seems to belong to the second 
category, and Christophe Jaffrelot rightly describes it as ‘strategic’. 
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But situations of domination, in particular colonial domi- 
nation, open an immense field for ‘tactics’ of extraversion, 
whose accumulation ultimately affects the formation of the 
state. American Indian adhesion to Christianity provides a 
good example of this kind of historical experience. Faced with 
Franciscans who deployed an evangelism of a culturalist type 
and sought to legitimise autochthonous civilisation to the point 
of taking care to respect its established hierarchy, the sedentary 
natives of New Spain chose to submit and to accept the Euro- 
peans’ religion. However, they converted ‘in order to remain 
Indians’. The nativism of the mendicant orders spared them 
the Hispanicisation the Conquistadors sought, and gave them a 
sort of ‘shelter in which they could practice the old religion’, 
in the name of the worship of the saints: ‘One can thus say, 
without paradox, that it is thanks to the mendicant orders that 
the Indians of Mexico were converted, but it was also thanks to 
them that they remained Indians’.” However, over a longer 
period, this new case of cultural intersection—‘the Mexico of 
- the sixteenth century saw missionaries faithful to their king 
Indianising themselves to the point of becoming the cultural 
memory of the pagan civilisation, whereas Indians Christian- 
ised themselves while at the same time remaining Indians in 
their being and in their beliefs!’*—is at the origin of the idea 
of the nation. It was the mendicant religious orders who first 
established ‘the existence of a Mexican entity by collecting its 
history and describing its culture’. Similarly, Christian missions 
in Africa were the chief matrices of colonial nationalism, even 
though today the emphasis is placed instead on their role in the 
crystallisation and standardisation of ethnic identities: the con- 
version to the White man’s religion (or to Islam) was one of 
the stages in autochthonous actors’ participation in the new 
political framework and their instrumentalisation of the state. 

These examples make it clear that cultural extraversion im- 
plies a second operation: the transfer of meaning from one 
practice, one place, one representation, one symbol or text, to 
another, for it is, almost by definition, a reinterpretation and 
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deviation. This is the case for the Christianisation of Indians in 
the New World, which led to osmosis between the foreign 
faith and ancient beliefs, in the manner of the ‘working mis- 
understanding’ discussed above. The worship of the dead 
found its niche in the interstices of Catholic celebrations. In 
Bogota the pilgrimage to Montserrat allows the faithful to 
converse with the supernatural powers of the invisible, and 
prostitution is banned on Good Friday, in the same spirit as 
the inhabitants of the Colombian capital visit certain “priv- 


ileged tombs’—like that of the founder of the Bavaria Brew- 


ery—in order to attract good luck, or wear as talismans coins 
that have passed through the funeral pyres of unidentified 
bodies.“ 

The transfer of sacredness was even more widespread in 
Latin America because the Catholic Church often orches- 
trated it by seeking to capture for its own purposes the power 
of the sites or symbols of autochthonous religion. This seems 
to have been the origin of the intense devotion to the Virgin 
of Guadalupe. In the early 1530s the first missionaries estab- 
lished a hermitage on the hill of Tepeyac, on the site of a pre- 
historic sanctuary, devoted to Toci, the mother of the gods, 
‘Our Mother’. The Indians continued to visit it, maintaining a 
pre-Christian tradition, and from the middle of the sixteenth 
century onwards, Creoles also began going there to venerate a 
painted statue of the Virgin, Our Lady of Guadalupe. The 
latter is supposed to have been the work of a native artist who 


-was inspired by a European model, at the command of Atch- 


bishop Montufar. The prelate is said to have surreptitiously 
substituted the statue for the primitive image worshipped by 


the Indians, and to have attributed this replacement to a more ~ 


or less miraculous divine intervention. The ambiguity of this 
action and of the new adoration did not escape the notice of 
the Franciscans, who were furious about it. “And now to come 
tell the natives that an image painted yesterday by an Indian 
called Marcos performs miracles is to sow confusion’, thun- 
dered the order’s provincial from the pulpit. Not without 
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reason: the Indians who flocked to Tepeyac superimposed the 
two names of Our Lady of Guadalupe and Tonantzin; the 
worship of the two Mothers seems to have been combined in 
a single cult. 

In a parallel manner, the conversion of Russia to Byzantine 
Christianity was accompanied by the penetration of pagan ideas 
into the newly established culture. Sometimes the old gods 
were identified with demons, and occupied a negative but 
cognitively legitimate place in the Orthodox faith. Sometimes 
they were assimilated to the saints, behind which they faded 
away. Occasionally they underwent these two transformations 
simultaneously: Volos became the demon Volosatik, but also 
St Blaise (Vlas), St Nicholas or St George; Mokos continued 
to be associated with impurity, particularly sexual impurity 
(mokos’ja: a loose woman), but also with the personification of 
Good Friday, Paraskeva-Piatnitsa, or even the Virgin.“ 

However, if cultural extraversion implies a transfer of 
meaning, the latter can also occur independently of this kind 

of radically heterocultural context. During the French Revo- 
lution, Republican cults were shaped by the Catholic religious 
imagination. “Today, we carried the Mother of the living God 
through the streets’, a weaver from Avignon wrote after a public 
celebration of the goddess Reason. Local services of worship 
were spontaneously organised around St Pataude, the saint 
with tricolour wings; prophets such as Marat rose up; martyrs 
were praised; revolutionary or patriotic posterity substituted 
for the hereafter; and the ideology of the sans-culottes unhesi- 
tatingly adopted Christian vocabulary.* Conversely, the organ- 
isers of revolutionary celebrations who eschewed this realm of 
possibilities and who ignored the sacred geography of their 
cities were met with indifference, incomprehension, or hostil- 
ity by their fellow citizens.” 

As a bridge linking culture as heritage and culture as inno- 
vation, the transfer of meaning seems inherent in political 
change, although the latter is not necessarily dramatic. For 
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example, in the sixth century, ecclesiastical institutionalisation 
took place by means of the ceremony of submission that 
honoured the powerful of the Roman empire: the entry of an 
archbishop into his city had to reproduce the ritual of the 
adventus of the greatest imperial dignitaries; laymen were 
enjoined to ‘bow humbly’ before God and his clergy, as they 
did before their king or judge.® These symbolic or cognitive 
shifts from one sphere of society to another are systematic, and 
are basic to the great processes of shaping the state, in par- 
ticular its centralisation and rationalisation. It is hardly sur- 
prising that they characterise the extreme identity-related 
strategies that exaggerate the role of ‘forgetfulness’ (or lies) in 
their rereading of the past. Invoking Ibn Taymiyah (1263— 
1328) to justify the assassination of President Sadat, seeing in 
the god Ram, the god ‘with a tender heart’ of the ancient 
Hindus, the martial hero of today’s struggle against India’s 
Muslims, finding in the Bible the condemnation of the Sov- 
iet ‘evil empire’ and—why not?—the World Bank; all this 
amounts to conferring an anachronistic meaning on texts writ- 
ten centuries or millennia ago, and recruiting them for battles 
that were then unimaginable. But such transfers of meaning, 
far from being subterfuges peculiar to identity-related radical- 
isms, are the daily bread of political action. It would even be 
difficult to imagine the latter without recourse to the former. 
In Kenya, for example, the confusion of the religious and 
political registers is such that politicians’ speeches take on the 
appearance of sermons, when it is not sermons that turn into 
political discourse: when in power, every week President arap 
Moi issued the Good Word—his and his God’s—in a church 
ofa different denomination, and in 1983, the pastor of Rungiri 
launched a furious politico-Biblical polemic by invoking the 
parable of the lame sheep incapable of leading the flock into 
the green pasture, without it being clear whether his target 
was district MP, Charles Njonjo, whom the media suggested 
was a ‘traitor’, or the head of state, shaken by an attempted 
putsch.* As early as the 1920s, hymns became forms of 
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political expression, and congregations sang successively of the 
messianic charisma of Harry Thuku or Jomo Kenyatta, the 
courage of Mau Mau in battle or their repression by British 
troops.” The Kikuyu squatters who colonised the Rift Valley 
and the guerrillas who joined the resistance fighters in the 
forests compared what they were doing with the Biblical 
Exodus.® : 


Similarly, in Zaire political figures as antithetical as Simon 
Kimbangu, Patrice Lumumba, Pierre Mulele, Joseph Kasa- 
vubu, President Mobutu and Etienne Tshisekedi seem to be 
virtually interchangeable as ‘Messiahs’, ‘liberators’, ‘saviours’, 
‘redeemers’ and ‘martyrs’. Ultimately the country’s history is 
conflated with that of Israel: 


Religious images illustrate political contexts. Communism appears as a ‘re- 
ligion’, supplied with an ethics, organised in ‘cults’ and ‘rites’, in’ ‘sacra- 
ments’ and ‘sacrifices’. Constitutional texts are compared to the ‘Bible’, the 
Roman Catholic ‘breviary’ or ‘missal’, ideologies to the ‘catechism’, and 
the political clientele to ‘acolytes’. Political options open the door to ‘Par- 
adise’ or ‘Hell’, depending on the case. Political teachings are slipped into 

evangelical images, episodes or parables, while the attitude of some poli- 
ticians earns them the name of ‘scapegoats’. Demagogy moves among the 
politicians, and in a moment of crisis the country is full of antichrists or 
antechrists; dissident leaders, groups, and regions are ‘lost sheep’ to be 
brought back to the ‘fold’ represented by the government. Colonialism is a 
‘whited sepulchre’, and independence is like a ‘painful birth’; political 
episodes evoke the parables of the ‘Good Samaritan’, the ‘feast’, and ‘the 
wheat and the chaff." 


Thus in June 1982 the trial of thirteen political commissars 
that had founded the Union for Democracy and Social Pro- 
gress was studded with religious hymns in Swahili, whose 
social import was abundantly clear: 


Arise, Jesus Christ is going to war against Satan, 

We stand up with strength. 

The word of God is stronger than Satan. 

May the Virgin Mary protect those who sacrifice themselves for the 
people. 

God has chosen you to serve him with his whole body and soul. 
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Suddenly a pastor is speaking to the crowd: ‘Moses was raised. 
to the court of Pharaoh. He had authority, he was called the 
Pharaoh’s son, when he saw how wretched was his people he 
left [Egypt].* Moses is the true democrat, he leads his people 
but he will not enter the Promised Land; others will die with 
him, along the way. That is the case today. Amen, Hallelujah?” 
In countries where the churches have been the chief agen- 
cies for the socialisation of the élites and where the tendency 
to regard power as sacred is immemorial, the Testament was 
easily established as a metaphor for action. For instance, in 
1991 protestors in Madagascar marched around the presi- 
dential palace seven times in order to bring down its walls.... 


The fabrication of authenticity 

An everyday procedure of social life, the transfer of meaning is 
based on ambiguity and artifice. Does one explain the other? 
The demand for, and if necessary, the fabrication of, authen- 
ticity are dear to culturalists, who claim to preserve the original 
purity of their identity from external pollution and the aggres- 
sions of the Other, if need be by reconstituting, in an authori- 
tarian manner, ‘their’ culture, at the end of a regressive process: 
evangelists seek to protect the admirable innocence of the 
natives raped by conquistadors, Creoles, colonists, and other 
urban sinners; the nationalists of Central and Eastern Europe 
erect popular culture into a reliquary of national identity; the 
partisans of militant Hinduism refer to a Vedic Golden Age; the 
Islamic Republic of Iran wages war on Western ‘corruption’; 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky once suggested that Russia should con- 
quer Turkey, Iran and Pakistan, where he would be welcomed 
as a saviour, and where he would leave ‘everything in the state 
that the local inhabitants want it to be in: flocks, kebabs, pure 
air, and the pilgrimage to Mecca—a pilgrimage on foot, not in 
an airliner; and President Mobutu restored ‘authenticity’. 


* An allusion to the fact that the leader of the UDPS had earlier been an official of 
the single party and had composed the Nsele manifesto. 
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Need it be said that determining the criteria for what is or is 
not ‘authentic’ is always problematic? Authenticity is not estab- 
lished by the immanent properties of the phenomenon or 
object under consideration. It results from the perspective, full 
of desires and judgements, that is brought to bear on the past, 
in the eminently contemporary context in which one is situ- 
ated: ‘It is in fact a matter of a social construct, of a convention, 
that partially deforms the past.” From Parisian wine bars and 
bistros to neo-traditional London pubs, from the vogue of 
local products to trade in ‘antiquities’, from the real estate 
market for Norman ‘farmhouses’ to fashionable ‘open beams’ 
in the Marais quarter of Paris, industrial societies are great fac- 
tories of ‘authenticity’. 

This discourse on an entirely reconstituted, fantasized past is 
first of all a critical commentary on the present." In other 
words, it is bitterly disputed. Thus the restoration of works of 
art elicits virulent public debate, such as that which accom- 
panied the restoration of the Sistine Chapel. The specialists 
themselves disagree. The Vatican’s prestigious workshops seek 
less to rediscover the original integrity or truth of the work, 
which is inevitably hypothetical, than to preserve it, and the 
restoration is governed by the requirements of maintenance. 
Developed in Italy, this conception is dominant in Mediter- 
ranean Europe, but is opposed to that of the more ambitious 
English and German restorers. In any case, the work of resto- 
ration is marked by the taste and the state of knowledge in the 
period in which it is carried out. In the nineteenth century, 
dark colours were preferred, under the influence of romaii- 
ticism, and chromatic contrasts were muted. Contemporary 
sensibility requires a revision of this artistic approach. The pre- 
occupation with ‘restoring the restorations’ has become sufti- 
ciently intense to lead today’s restorers to take care to make 
their own work reversible, in order to make that of their suc- 
cessors easier when the idea of the Beautiful and techniques 
have once again evolved. 
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Similarly, the interpretation of Baroque music has given rise 
to intense debate between music lovers who accept ‘alterations 
of the sound structure, the balance, conceived by Bach’, and 
those for whom ‘the meaning of a musical work is inseparable 
from careful, vigilant restitution of its sound structure’, which 
requires that the styles of execution that became general from 
the nineteenth century on be abandoned.” 

Given these conditions, we must always analyse the genesis 
of the character of authenticity that we accord to a cultural 
practice or product. Brian Spooner has provided a good study 
of the example of the Turkmen carpet.® In earlier times such 
carpets were made by women working at home, which en- 
sured that rigorous technical standards were respected, and it 
was this that gave the Turkmen carpet its specific quality. In 
particular, the weavers, who were mostly women, avoided 
buying wool on the market in order to retain control over 
the choice of fibres. At the end of the nineteenth century, the 
appearance of synthetic dyes placed the production of Turk- 
men carpets within the orbit of the world economy, and their 
high price probably promoted their ‘commodification’. Used 
by the nomads themselves, and sold in the cities of Central Asia 
and the Near East, the Turkmen carpet penetrated the Western 
market without losing its direct symbolic value in the eyes of 
its producers (in contrast, for example, to the carpets made in 
the great urban centres of Persia). It was assessed in accord with 
two distinct cultural codes: one, strictly autochthonous, was 
based on the reputation of the craftswomen, the use for which 
the carpet was intended, and its symbolism; the other, intro- 
duced by the consumer on the world market, depended on 
various Orientalist fashions, such as the fad for Chinese art and 
decorative objects, or for things Japanese. Not only could the 
interpretation of symbols or the evaluation of quality give rise 
to a misunderstanding in passing from one code to another, 
but, more profoundly, Turkmen producers sought to respond 
to the demands of their new customers by changing the size, 
the motifs, or the colours of their pieces, going>so far as to 
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reproduce the American star-spangled banner, as we see in a 
carpet in the University of Pennsylvania Museum. 

Russian conquests, Persian and Afghani military pressure, 
and the Sovietisation of Central Asia during the period be- 
tween the two world wars all completely disrupted Turkmen 
society, provoked many migrations, and in the late 1930s ended 
up almost completely halting the production of carpets: The 
latter did not really begin again till the 1960s, in factories in 
the Soviet Union, and in households or small workshops in 
Afghanistan. With the new ways of organising production, the 
weavers were henceforth often men or children (in particular 
orphans and refugees, after the great famine of 1971-2). It goes 
without saying that the war in Afghanistan completed the 
transformation of this economy of the carpet. From then on, 
the second evaluative code seems to have won out. No matter 
how well they may now be made, contemporary Turkmen 
carpets are very different from those of the mid-nineteenth 
century, even though one can immediately identify them as 
Turkmen carpets. Moreover, the control exercised by tribal 
associations, which limited the creators’ room for innovation, 
has disappeared. And the foreign consumer, no matter how 
well-informed, has contributed to the unification of an artistic 
genre that used to be much more fragmented because of the 
heterogeneity of Turkmen familial and tribal order. The de- 
mands of the global market have also changed. More attentive 
to the designs of oriental carpets before the appearance of 
mechanical looms, buyers later emphasised craftsmanship and 


technique, which became a criterion of distinction, and as it - 


grew it was extended to tribal carpets that had been formerly 
neglected, such as those made by the Baluchi. 

In short, the definition of authenticity in carpets is elusive 
and inseparable from the influence of the world market, even 
without reference to the fact that it is not an exclusively 
cultural, but also a material process. At the same time, young 
Turkmens, young Afghans, young Iranians, no doubt caring 
littie about the authenticity of their carpets, are looking for 
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authentic blue jeans, Levi’s 501s, to which they accord a 
symbolic value far superior to the one they have for us. 

The processes of ‘inventing tradition’ have already shown 
us that the concern for authenticity is often connected with 
transformations of society and changes in the scale of its place 
of reference. It is one of the expressions of modernity and glo- 
balisation. As such, it is in no way limited to dependent societ- 
ies forced to redefine themselves in relation to changes imposed 
from outside or compensating for their unbridled extraversion. 
Country music in the United States—a superb example of the 
‘fabrication of authenticity in the area of popular culture’-— 
constitutes a response to the ‘progression of modernism by 
preserving or constructing fundamentalist values’, at a time 
when part of American public opinion is worried about the 
development of permissiveness in society and the decline of 
WASP hegemony.” In this regard it is not unrelated to the rise 
of fundamentalism in the Deep South, even though the latter’s 
main ideological target has been the East Coast establishment, 
which is nonetheless also largely ‘Protestant, White, and Anglo- 
Saxon’. But country music also plays a role similar to the 
instrumentalisation of popular music by the nationalists of 
Central and Eastern Europe. In 1931 the orchestra director 
Lamar Stringfield praised ‘the blooming of a form of Amer- 
ican musical nationalism’ that could only come from ‘emo- 
tions rooted in the people’, and that he thought he saw in 
‘retro’ music: ‘Naturally, the American popular music least 
influenced by others is the one preserved among the inhab- 
itants of the mountain regions and the Great Plains. The lack 
of modern means of transportation has helped these people 
keep intact their sensibility as human beings, and protected 
their music from any kind of artifice’® 

Henry Ford, one of the leading figures in the globalisation 
of our world,® was strongly attached to this idea. Despite the 
fact that his famous ‘Model T’ sold in great numbers thanks to 
the lowering of production costs, and accelerated the end of 
the isolation of the countryside and the extension of the urban 
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mode of life, he saw cities as ‘pestiferous excrescences’ and 
praised country manners, which he considered ‘healthy’ and 
marked by a ‘dauntless honesty’. He thought the ‘true United 
States is outside the cities’, and naturally attributed to Blacks, 
the most recent immigrants, and ‘international Jews’ the 
decline of morality, the consumption of alcohol, the use of 
tobacco, sexual licence and jazz. He did not shirk from 
reprinting in his newspaper, the Dearborn Independent, excerpts 
from the Protocols of Zion, to subsidise the German-American 
Bund, whose leader was notoriously pro-Nazi, and to accept 
the German Adlerkreuz from the Third Reich in 1938. To 
fight what he regarded as damaging developments in Amer- 
ican society, the brilliant carmaker prescribed, without much 
originality, a return to peasant customs. In 1925 he launched a 
campaign to promote traditional dances, the round dance and 
the square dance, and published a small book entitled Good Mom- 
ing: After a Sleep of Twenty-Five Years, Old-fashioned Dancing is 
being Revived by Mr and Mrs Henry Ford, which condemned the 
Charleston and recommended that dancers hold their right 
hands in such a way that only the thumb and the index finger 
touched their partner’s waist. He had violinists come to Dear- 
born in order to ‘standardise the revival of traditional dances’. 
(This Taylorisation of popular culture is comparable to other 


efforts at ‘calibration’ in Central Europe, Turkey and the © 


Soviet Union, by means of constituting ethno-cultures and 
turning popular practices into folklore.) Through his network 
of dealers Henry Ford also sponsored tours by ‘retro’ violinists. 
But the most interesting part of this saga of country music 
resides in the attitude of the public, which set its own defi- 
nition of the authenticity of popular culture. The winners of 
the musical contests financed by Ford often led deplorable lives 
and hardly conformed to the ethics of abstinence he praised. 
The old man that he tried to substitute for them, Allison 
Mellen Dunham—a craftsman who had made the snowshoes 
used by Admiral Peary on his North Pole expedition—did not 
cut the mustard. Ultimately, the figure of the ‘retro’ musician 
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was displaced by two other types of country music performers, 
the ‘hillbilly’ and the ‘singing cowboy’, both of them products 
of the modern media. Most of the successful hillbilly singers 
were in fact city-dwellers in the Southeast, and in California, 
and not rustics from the Appalachian mountains, the area that 
was supposed to be the home of true American popular music. 
In other words, ‘authenticity, as it was understood by devotees 
of country music, did not mean strict adhesion to an ideal tra- 
ditional music’, it was not ‘synonymous with historical truth’, 
but was on the contrary culturally constructed, both by its 
promoters—the theoreticians of musical nationalism, Henry 
Ford, and radio personalities—and by the audience. More 
generally, we can conclude that ‘the collective memory is sys- 
tematically unfaithful to the past, in order to satisfy the needs 
of the present’, rather than. providing a mechanical trans- 
mission of a culture or an identity. 

Whereas culturalist reasoning posits the existence of a per- 
manent inner core peculiar to each culture that confers on the 
latter its veridical nature and determines the present, analysis 
reveals a process of cultural elaboration in the areas of ideology 
and sensibility that speaks to us of the present by fabricating 
the past. This is the inner spring of the ‘cinescenic’ show staged 
by the right-wing French politician Philippe de Villiers in Puy 
du Fou at his family castle and electoral fief. His consensual, 
ruralist reconstitution of earlier times is part of an overall 
strategy in the Vendée region, which was able to invent for 
itself a very real modernity—particularly in the agricultural 
and industrial areas—in the name of a ‘Chouan’ (royalist rebel) 
tradition forged in response to the shock of the bloody events 
of 1793. In many ways this ‘refractory culture’-—to adopt an 
expression used by Jean-Clément Martin and Charles Suaud— 
is comparable to that of the American Deep South after the 
Civil War. It draws from the historical expression of a par- 
ticular sense of place (terroir), a universal and contemporary 
message. The Vendée is supposed to be the land of a right wing 
that is Christian, progressive, and even socially conscious, 
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through the agency of Catholic Action movements. Rejecting 


both liberal materialism and Marxist atheism, it is supposed to 


represent a third avenue toward change. Through a pyro- 
technical creation ofa communitarian peasant world wickedly 
disturbed by urbanisation, Philippe de Villiers, whose ‘heart 
and body are firmly attached’ to the provinces, dramatised an 
ideology of rejection. Appealing to Cathelineau, Clemenceau, 
and Marshal de Tassigny, he celebrated ‘the selfsame Vendée 
that knows how to say “no”’.*” Thus he took his place in this 
prestigious lineage by resigning his post as sub-prefect in 1981 
to avoid serving a ‘socialist-communist government’. None- 
theless, contrary to appearances, renunciations were In no way 
backward-looking. Philippe de Villiers got himself anointed 
by universal suffrage in 1987 and represented the Vendée, in 
full republican legitimacy, as the president ofits general coun- 
cil. He saw the period he rejected as simple parenthesis, which 
he is seeking to close through his political efforts: ‘Jeanne 
Bourin said to us recently: “You are ahead of your time. Your 
taste for risk, for creation, for popular art, for militant disinter- 
estedness, is not of this century. It belongs to the thirteenth 
and the twenty-first centuries.” We were born too late or 
too early.’ | 

The votes won by the list led by Philippe de Villiers in the 
1994 European elections reveal that this ‘refractory’ attitude 
productive of authenticity finds a certain resonance: It provides 
a significant proportion of the French population with a way 
of interpreting industrialisation and its consequences, a read- 
ing of the economic crisis and integration into the European 
Union and the world market and a stance with regard to im- 
migration. Culturalist reasoning requires that the reaction op- 
posing so many changes inconceivable to the ‘Chouans’ and 
their ‘peasant’ heirs be organised around the central notion of 
identity: basing himself on his Vendéan identity, Philippe de 
Villiers is defending French identity. It matters little to him 
that this ‘identity of France’, as Braudel has deciphered it, is 
historically constructed at the confluence of material and 
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cultural factors; that it was very belated, if we follow Eugen 
Weber’s analysis; and that it is in any case incomplete, if we 
take into account the residue of real social diversity, for ex- 
ample in the domain of family structures.® For the culturalist 
believes in the existence of identity-related divinities, the pri- 
mordial identities, that imperturbably traverse the centuries, 
each provided with its own core of authenticity.* Hard as I 
have looked, so far I have seen only processes of forming 
cultural or political identities whose crystallisation is often 
recent, and can in any case be dated with relative precision. 


The formation of primordial identities 

The analysis of political situations, which seems dominated by 
identity-related conflicts that should logically corroborate the 
validity of the concept of primordial identity, in fact. con- 
tradicts the latter’s pertinence. For example, the growing ten- 
sion between Hindu nationalists and Muslims in India seems 
to be the prototype of an atavistic antagonism between such 


~ primordial identities, since it sets against each other two re- 


ligions that have also been the matrices of great civilisations. 
Nonetheless, the conflict between Hinduism and Islam merely 
adopts the ideological discourse of militant organisations 
without much concern for the reality of the facts. It overes- 
timates the age and unity of each of the protagonists, while at 
the same time concealing the interchanges between them. 
Contrary to Judaism, Christianity and Islam, Hinduism is 
not embodied in any single Sacred Book that provides it with a 
unified model. Its religious texts are addressed to particular 
sects, and historically it was presented precisely in the form of 


* Like the ways of the Lord, those of the social sciences seem impenetrable. The 
concept of ‘primordial allegiance’ seems to have been first formulated by a Marxist 
author, Hamza Alavi. In the mind of its proponent, it designated the bonds of a 
group, such as ties of caste or family relationship, that prevented poor peasants from 
perceiving class contradictions and led them to act against their own objective 
interests. (H. Alavi, “Peasant Classes and Primordial Loyalties,” Journal of Peasant 
Studies 1, October 1973, pp. 23—62) 
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a ‘conglomerate of sects’,” to the point that Indologists had 
doubts about its character as a religion, and saw in it a ‘juxta- 
position of religions, moreover largely unstructured’.” Not till 
the nineteenth century did movements of socio-religious 
reform seek to rationalise Hinduism by rediscovering its Holy 
Scriptures in the monotheistic sense of the word, by adopting 
an ecclesiastical mode of organisation, by purifying practices of 
worship, by comparing Vedic teachings with Western sci- 
entific knowledge and by attempting a ‘social’ interpretation 
of the hierarchy of castes. The logic of the reform movements 
was clearly that of ‘strategic syncretism’, and the adversary 
from which they borrowed ‘prestigious and efficacious cul- 
tural characteristics’ was the Christian monotheism that mis- 
sionary proselytising made threatening. 

But Islam soon provided a second model of reference and 
repulsion when, in the early twentieth century, the colonial 
power began to favour Muslim élites in order to counter- 
balance the nationalism of their Hindu counterparts and to 
_ banish the spectre of partition. Muslim political mobilisation 
during the Khilafat movement in the 1920s turned into anti- 
Hindu communal agitation. Once again Hindu nationalists 
reacted to this danger by adopting, still under the pretext of 
returning to the Vedic ‘Golden Age’, the qualities attributed to 
the aggressor: physical robustness, solidarity, unity, and even, 
in some cases, a non-vegetarian diet! The Hindu nationalist 
movement that till 2004 governed India in the shape of the 
BJP was responsible for instigating dozens of comimunal riots 
in the latest incarnation of ‘strategic syncretism’. 

Thus we see that ‘the Hindu nationalist identity engendered 
by “strategic syncretism” is not very faithful to traditional Hindu 
values such as polytheism, religious tolerance, hierarchy, and 
the absence of ecclesiastical organisation.” The fabrication of 
Vedic authenticity by ‘assimilating the Other’s values’ has pro- 
vided a vehicle for a radical mutation of Hindu cultural iden- 
tity and its politicisation in a nationalist manner. For its part, 
Islam in the Indian subcontinent has not proven to be either 
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more united or more stable than Hinduism, no matter how 
Hindu nationalists have perceived it. In India, communalism 
is fed, not by the internal coherence of each of the two 
religious communities, but precisely by their relationship, 
which has been an antagonistic one in certain situations and 
historical periods. However it should be stressed that this 
antagonism is not immanent to their respective dogmas, or to 
their encounter in an enlarged polity constructed by the colo- 
nising power. The Mughal empire, especially during the reign 
of Akbar (1556-1605), was founded on a compromise—an 
unequal one, to be sure—between Muslims and Hindus. 
There were numerous exchanges and examples of syncretism 


between the two groups, even in the religious domain. Of 7 


course, the refusal of the Muslim conquerors to let themselves 
be assimilated by Hindu culture—like so many other groups 
before them—necessarily provoked autochthonous resistance, 
and from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries onwards 
Shivaji’s empire, and later the Maratha Confederation, took 
up arms against the Mughals. However, the crystallisation of a 
Hindu communitarian identity did not occur till the 1860s.” 
This concomitance of the precipitation—in the chemical 
sense of the word—of communalism and the construction of a 
bureaucratic state by the colonising power were not in any way 
accidental. The genesis of particular identities in the new 
political space was not the rejection or negation of the state, 
but rather an inventive adaptation to the radical changes it rep- 


- resented, a way of appropriating its institutions and sharing 


in its resources. This is now well known to Africanists, and 
R.H. Bates can state, as a good liberal reductionist, that “ethnic 
groups are, in short, a form of minimum winning coalition, 
large enough to secure benefits in the competition for spoils, 
but also small enough to maximise the per capita value of these 
benefits.” We shall see that matters are, unfortunately, more 
complicated than that. However, the organic connection 
between the formation of the state, strategies of material accu- 
mulation in a suddenly enlarged economy and genase 
self-assertion are found in many situations. 
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In Europe itself the heralds of linguistic nationalisms in 
the nineteenth century often belonged to educated or semi- 
educated social categories that saw in official recognition of 
their vernacular languages by the state—or better still, the 
creation of a state corresponding to the area in which their 
vernacular language was spoken—a powerful means of social 
ascent.” The motivations of the Sinhalese militants who forced 
the adoption of their idiom as the official national language in 
1956 resembled those of the Arabic-speaking Algerian intel- 
lectuals who won the same suicidal victory in the 1980s. 

Nineteenth-century socialists were not mistaken in speaking 
of ‘petty-bourgeois nationalism’. Instead of expressing the 
spirit of ‘peoples’ hidden in the depths of their ‘popular 
culture’ (as the culturalist fable would have it), identity-related 
strategies betray the hunger of the new Elites, eager to be inte- 
grated, for power and wealth. The responsibility of the middle 
classes, bureaucrats, intellectuals, and students (or dropouts) in 
the radicalisation of identity-related conflicts—for example, in 
Sri Lanka, Natal or R-wanda”—is often more crushing than 
that of the masses. 

Let there be no mistake: these élites do not content them- 
selves with activating already constituted communities whose 
identity is supposed to be in some way dormant. Far from pre- 
existing the state, primordial groups, whether religious or 
ethnic, of which they claim to be the representatives, are the 
more or less poisonous fruit of the state itself. In this regard the 
trajectories of authenticity in sub-Saharan Africa or of com- 
munalisn in India constitute the rule, which is confirmed by 
the examples of communalism in Sri Lanka, ethnic national- 
isms in Burma, confessionalism in Lebanon and nationalism in 
Central Asia and the Caucasus.” In all these cases the crystal- 
lisation of particular identities, such as we know them today, 
took place in the colonial period, under the combined (but 
possibly conflictual) action of the foreign occupiers, their 
autochthonous collaborators and their adversaries. 
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Nonetheless, colonisation was only one contingent factor in 
this process, despite what African nationalist ideologues main- 
tain. State centralisation and economic change produced similar 
identity-related logics in situations that it would be abusive or 
anachronistic to term ‘colonial’. For example, in their current 
consciousness and organisation, the Baluchi in Iran are the 
progeny of political and administrative measures taken in the 
nineteenth century by the Qajar dynasty.” Kurdish tribal con- 
federations in the province of Khorassan were also founded by 
the central government, when they were deported by Shah 
Abbas I, in the sixteenth century.” 

As for the renowned ‘Kurdish identity’ of the relevant parts 
of Turkey and Iraq, it also proceeds from a process of 
ethnogenesis that has its origin in the regional competition 
between the Ottoman empire and Persia. Let us recall first of 
all that all Kurds are not integrated directly into the tribal 
structure. The latter was superimposed on other social rela- 
tionships and cemented the dominance of the military aris- 
tocracy over a floating population less faithful to a specific 
tribe than following a leader who happened at the time to be 
dominant.® As a result, Kurdish tribal consciousness is pro- 
bably just as mobile and relative as ethnic consciousness in 
Black Africa. Moreover, the internal organisation of the tribes 
reflected the interactions between Kurdish society and its 
neighbouring states, the Persian and Ottoman empires, which 
made the mountains of eastern Anatolia a buffer zone between 
their respective ambitions. In the nineteenth century, the 
reforms instituted by the Sublime Porte abolished the insti- 
tution. of the Kurdish emirates, without making arrangements 
for direct administration of this part of the empire. The tribal 
chiefs then made themselves the privileged intermediaries of 
the central power, and tribal structure tended to fragment, its 
complexity becoming inversely proportional to the density of 
the administrative network. In addition, the promulgation of a 
land law in 1858 led to the emergence of a new category of 
landowners who changed the rules of the clientielist game, and 
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in 1891 the raising ofa militia inspired by the Russian Cossacks, 
the Hamidyah, changed the power relationship between the 
tribes or even actually gave rise to para- or. proto-tribal social 
groups, as the Sah-Sevan militia established by Shah Abbas 
I had done in sixteenth-century Iran. 

Finally, the fall of the Ottoman empire upset the framework 
of interaction between the state and the tribal order, the 
drawing of a border between Turkey, Syria, and Iraq, which 
promoted unbridled smuggling, being one of its important 
consequences.*! In the context created by Balkan, Caucasian, 
and Arab nationalism, the extermination of the Armenians 
and the population exchange between Greece and Turkey, the 
Kurdish élites, encouraged by President Wilson’s enthusiasm, 
were able to dream of an ethnic nation-state, if one can put it 
that way. However, their nationalism did not eliminate either 
identification with the tribe or the religious consciousness that 
partially blurred it. Most of the nationalist revolts were led by 
sheikhs, and the leader of the Kurdistan Labour Party, Abdullah 
Ocalan, who had thought he could go to war against religion 
in the name of Marxism-Leninism, had, before his capture in 
1999, to curb his ambition and began to speak of a liberated 
Kurdistan that would be the ‘cradle of Islamic internation- 
alism’.®* But religious or political adhesion is not itself insep- 
arable from tribal identification. The establishment of the 
Nagshbandiyah and Qadiriyah brotherhoods, followed by the 
creation of the Nurcu brotherhood, were contemporaneous 
with the tribalisation of the province, and were in many ways 
responses to the vacuum resulting from the overthrow of the 
emirates and the threat of proselytisation posed by Christian 
missions. Allegiance to the sheikhs usually occurred at the 
tribal level and was collective, like the nationalist rebellions 
that followed tribal lines and thus helped reproduce them, at 
the price of their military effectiveness. In other words, the 
Kurds’ identity-related strategies, taken in their diversity, reflect 
a century-old historical phase in the course of which many 
social and political innovations have taken place, such as the 
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centralisation of the state, the development of the tribal order 
and the various Sufi and other Muslim brotherhoods, the pri- 
vate appropriation of land, emigration, urbanisation, the estab- 
lishment ofan armed revolutionary group, and guerrilla warfare 
and its repression by a military bureaucracy trained in interna- 
tional ‘anti-subversive’ techniques. These strategies are any- 
thing but primordial. 

Hence we must return to the Weberian approach that saw 
in the tribe ‘a political artefact’ generally established by the state, 
of which it is a subdivision, and that denied the utility of the 
concept of ethnicity: “The notion of “ethnically” determined 
social action subsumes phenomena that a rigorous sociological 
analysis ... would have to distinguish carefully’** Curiously, 
however, Weber does not pursue this thought to its logical 
conclusion, and instead contrasts ethnic membership or ‘pre- 
sumed identity’ with a group based on family relationships and 
endowed with a ‘concrete social action’, whose historical 
character he nonetheless recognises.” In fact, family rela- 
tionships are also an artefact, ‘an idiom rather than a system’, 
through which actors constantly negotiate their membership 
in groups and their social allegiances.® As such, it is above all a 
field of conflict—for example, it is the main site of sorcery in 
Black Africa—before possibly becoming a field of Suday 
and collective action.” 

Seen in this light, the generative continuity from the family 
to ethnicity to the state is clear. In ancient Greece the genos, the 


- phratry and the tribe were not ‘primordial identities’ peculiar to 


pre-civic society; they flourished as institutions of the polis, 
providing its inembers with the cohesion, the philia, that 
united them.® Today, a concept like that of asabiyyah, which 
some specialists in the Muslim world use to designate the 
‘community ... bound by ties of blood or simply a similarity of 
fate’, must not confuse us either. In Ibn Khaldun’s writings, it 
has to do with the domain of illusion (amr wahmi) and has no 
real foundation (14 hagigata lahu).® “The city in the head’, wrote 
Michel Seurat, who made use of this concept in his study of 
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Bâb Tebbâne in Tripoli, Lebanon.” Thus defined, asabiyyah is 
perhaps less a ‘basic solidarity’ than a ‘basic animosity’. The 
reaction of differentiating oneself from the Other (ta’assab) is 
primordial, and solidarity with one’s own people is only a 
ricochet action, according to the old adage “With my brother 
against my cousin, with my cousin against my neighbour, etc.’ 

In the very different situation of the French department of 
Yonne, ‘positions of eligibility have long been transmitted 
within networks in which family ties and matrimonial strat- 
egies are closely intertwined’. Nonetheless, these networks are 
not ‘fixed entities’, and it would be futile to try to classify them: 
“We are dealing here not with more or less identifiable groups, 
but with a set of potentialities that may be realised in accord 
with concrete situations. The operation of voting is one of the 
phases in which this relational system is actualised.’’ Under- 
stood in this way, Arab (or Burgundian) asabiyyah merely 
reminds us of an obvious fact stubbornly denied by the cultural- 
ists: there is no such thing as identity, only operational acts of 
_ identification. The identities we talk about so pompously, as if 
they existed independently of those who express them, are 
made (and unmade) only through the mediation of such iden- 
tificatory acts, in short, by their enunciation.” 

Historical experience shows that an individual’ act of iden- 
tification is always contextual, multiple and relative. For ex- 
ample, someone from Saint-Malo will defne himself as a 
resident of that town when dealing with someone from 
Rennes, as-a Breton when dealing with someone from Paris, 
as French when dealing with someone from Germany, as a 
European when dealing with an American, as White when 
dealing with an African, as a worker when dealing with his 
boss, as a Catholic when dealing with a Protestant, as a husband 
when dealing with his wife and as an ill person when dealing 
with his doctor. Each of these ‘identities’ is ‘presumed’, as Max 
Weber says of ethnicity, and may promote integration into a 
social group, for example into the political sphere, without 
itself alone founding such a group. As a corollary, none of these 
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‘identities’ exhausts the panoply of identities at an individual’s 
disposal. The culturalist argument is flawed because, not being 
satisfied with erecting into an atemporal substance identities 
in continual mutation, it conceals the concrete operations by 
which an actor or a group of actors define themselves, at a 
specific historical moment, in given circumstances and for a 
limited time. There is no doubt that in Rwanda Hutus killed 
Tutsis in the name of their respective ethnic identities, and we 
shall have to account for that fact when the time comes. But if 
both of these groups were motivated solely by this one iden- 
tity-related factor, then why did they wait so long to kill each 
other, and why did some Hutus not kill, choosing instead to 
follow identificatory paths other than their ethnic membership 
(their Christian faith, their democratic ideals, their Rwandan 
nationalism). In the same manner, why did Catholics stop 
slaughtering Protestants and how did the French become rec- 
onciled with the Germans? 

Anyone who studies a concrete society constantly encoun- 


-ters such changes, as well as leaps from one identity-related 


register to another. ‘We were distressed because we were pro- 
bably going to be drowned. Everyone had become a Christian 
again; reported a Zairean officer fleeing the rebels in Kivu in 
the 1960s who had been surprised by a storm in the middle of 


- Lake Albert.” In this example the sequence of the variation in 


identity is very brief. But there are examples of genuine, long- 


- term itineraries of identity, such as that of the Chinese in 


Indonesia. Recognising Islam’s commercial and cultural hege- 
mony in the region, merchants who had come from Fujian or 
Guangdong between the thirteenth and the eighteenth cen- 
turies converted to the Muslim faith and biended into Javanese 
society. Although the Dutch encouraged them to establish 
themselves in specific communities, many Chinese remained 
faithful to Islam and to Malay or Javanese customs till the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Starting in the nine- 
teenth century, the influx of poor immigrants and Chinese 
women, the political support of the Manchu empire, the 
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advent of the Republic in 1911, and especially the application 
of article 109 of the Fundamental Statute of the Dutch Indies 
(1854), which drew a distinction between ‘oriental foreigners’ 
(Vreemde Oosterlingen) and ‘natives’ (Inlanders), led to a gradual 
‘re-Sinification’ of the Chinese population of Java, which 
ended up being reduced to the status of an ethnic minority.” 
By an irony of history, their distant cousins in mainland 
China, the Hui, remained Muslims, and now are experiencing 
a similar fate in a radically different political and economic 
context.” 

The nature of inter-communal violence defies explanation 
if we do not take into account these changes of identity- 
register. The neighbour with whom one trades and socialises 
as a fellow resident of a compound or village suddenly be- 
comes the Enemy one suspects of the worst designs, whom 
one rapes or kills. In Maria Iordanidu’s novel, a few days after a 
massacre of Armenians in Istanbul, Loxandra suddenly asks 
herself: ‘Is Mustafa, my egg-seller, a Mohammedan?’: 


‘Memet, there’s something Id like to know. But you must tell me the truth. 
Were you there, in the streets, massacring people?” 

‘By Allah, Memet was not there’. 

‘Because I was wondering also...’. And she broke into tears. “What came 
over them? 

What had he ever done to them, poor little Ardine? No, tell me—why did 
they have to kill him?’ 

“Alas, alas, alas” Memet lamented. 

‘Alas, alas, alas!’ the offal seller lamented a little later. 

‘Alas, alas, alas!’ said the man who sold grilled chickpeas. “They made a 
mistake’ 

The blood on the sidewalks disappeared, the dogs had lapped it up. Life 
continued its course as though nothing had changed.” 


The abruptness of this slide into mayhem, which shocks 
foreign observers, is surprising only because we take for gran- 
ted the principle of identity-related uniqueness. Without being 
agreeable, it becomes plausible if we recognise that everyone is 
given to tinkering with his or her identity, depending on the 
alchemy of the circumstances. To that extent, the idea of com- 
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munity is debatable. It suggests too strongly that we belong to 
one, aggregate identity, which is supposed to dictate our 
interests and passions, whereas we tend to situate ourselves 
with respect to ‘a plurality of partially disjunctive, partially 
overlapping communities’*—but then why should we keep 
using the term, if it is clearly misleading? It is not a matter of 
denying the terrible efficacy of identities that are felt to be pri- 
mordial. Although we are convinced of the ‘artificial origin of 
the beliefin common ethnicity’, so we must acknowledge that 
this belief works, and that ‘rational association’ is likely to be 
transformed into ‘personal relationships’ in an ‘overarching 
communal consciousness’.” In some sense, primordial iden- 
tities ‘exist’, but as mental facts and as regimes of subjectivity, 
not as structures. Instead of being explanatory factors, they 
must themselves be explained: while we agree that ‘identity, 
considered ethnographically, must always be mixed, rela- 
tional, and inventive’, that it is ‘conjunctural, not essential, 
it remains to be understood under what conditions a group of 
individuals apprehends it in the form of a permanent, pri- 
mordial core in order to follow magicians who instrumentalise 
this illusion to their own advantage. 

In the meantime, an initial conclusion can be drawn that 
contradicts the culturalist argument: we identify ourselves less 
with respect to membership in a community or a culture than 
with respect to the communities and cultures with which we 
have relations. Well known to theoreticians of ethnicity and 
nationalism, this phenomenon is more widespread. In the 
Cévennes region of southern France, for instance, Catholic 
and Protestant identities ‘are defined much more in relation to 
each other than in themselves and in relation to their own 
doctrines’. Anyone familiar with village life in France knows 
that Louis Pergaud’s The War of the Buttons (trans. Stanley and 
Eleanor Hochman, New York: Walker, 1968) is to the under- 
standing of the countryside what Machiavellis The Prince is to 
the study of government. The coupling of the assertion of 
identity and its borders throws light both on the development 
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of particular identities within the state and the identity-related 
withdrawal concomitant with globalisation: in both scenarios, 
the broadening of social actors’ space puts them in contact 
with other groups or other cultural habits. 

This also reminds us, from a different point of view, that the 
‘culture’ to which people appeal and on which they draw itself 
consists of borrowings, and exists only in relation to the Other, 
a relation that may or may not be one of conflict. The pro- 
duction of identities, and thus also the production of cultures, 
is relational; it reflects a relationship to the Other as much as a 
relationship to the Self. Thus it probably emanates less from a 
‘privileged institutional site of the symbolic process’ as Mar- 
shall Sahlins suggested, and from the ‘heart of societies’, than 
from their fringes and their hollows, both of which interest 


post-modern anthropology.” 


Tableaux of thought or tables of the law? 


Thus ‘culture’ is less a matter of conforming or identifying 
than of making: making something new with something old, 
and sometimes also making something old with something 
new; making Self with the Other. Culturalism commits a final 
error in attributing such cultural operations, whose logic it fails 
to understand, to precise political orientations. The section of 
French public opinion that fears Islam and associates it with 
given practices or beliefs—segregation of women, jihad, the 


amputation of thieves’ hands, fatalism—would be less mechanist 


if it remembered that Christianity has also, at one time or 
another, authorised the use of all sorts of means of repression 
and punishment. The same is true in the social domain, and we 
have seen Breton Catholicism—anti-revolutionary, anti-repub- 
lican, and ultramontane—transformed into a force for mod- 
ernisation and give rise to the most progressive agricultural 
syndicalism of its time, promote the birth of an independent 
press and open the way to a left-wing voting bloc. 

On a strictly political level—and without going back to the 
Wars of Religion in which the French massacred each other in 
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the name of God—Christianity has been incarnated in diverse 
and often antagonistic choices. Under the Vichy government, 
for instance, two divergent interpretations of Catholicism got 
jumbled up. In Marshal Pétain’s view, the defeat of France by 
Germany was a punishment for the country’s moral bank- 
ruptcy: “The spirit of enjoyment destroyed what the spirit of 
sacrifice had constructed [...]; you have suffered, and you will 
suffer still more!’ This ‘penitential’ language was all the better 
received by the bishops and most believers because in their 
view the Republic had never acquired full legitimacy, while 
the new government did not make any particular demands on 
them.’ Nonetheless, some prelates, Catholic intellectuals 
associated with the periodicals Esprit, Sept and Cahiers du 
Témoignage chrétien and young people shaped by the Catholic 
Action movements, quickly distanced themselves from the 
new ideology of the moral order and its racist derivative, 
which they interpreted in Christian terms as ‘a powerful pagan 
trend’, as Father de Lubac put it. Among the anonymous mass 
of the faithful, the Resistance could resort to the language of 
religion, even if the spirit of charity had to pay the cost, as is 
illustrated by these two tracts that circulated in Besancon 
in 1943;1% 

My very dear brothers, 

Christmas will not take place this year. The Virgin and the child Jesus have 
been evacuated. Saint Joseph is in a concentration camp, the stable has been 
requisitioned, the Magi are in England, the Ass is in Rome, and the Cow in 
Berlin; the angels have been shot down by anti-aircraft fire, and the stars 
have been detained by the head of state. 


Let us now pray ... 

Our Father de Gaulle who art in England, hallowed be thy name, may thy 
victory come on earth, on sea, and in the air. Give them today their daily 
bombardment, and let them suffer a hundred times the sufferings they have 
inflicted on the French. Leave us not under their domination, and deliver us 
from the Boches. Amen. 


Every form of religious belief, every cultural representation, 
every ideological discourse, every literary text, every symbol 
can be interpreted in a different or contradictory manner by 
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individuals or groups who refer to it. We have already noted ` 


that on the eve of the Revolution Rousseau’s work was read 
in very diverse milieux, but it is likely that the lower classes 
and the aristocracy did not draw the same lessons from it. His- 
torians have pointed out that the nobles who emigrated or 
were condemned to death had in their libraries books that 
were prized by the revolutionaries: Marshal de Broglie studied 
the Encyclopédie in prison while Louis XVI read Montesquieu 
and Voltaire.” ‘Ultimately’, Tocqueville wrote, ‘all men pla- 
ced above the people were alike: they had the same ideas, the 
same habits, followed the same tastes, enjoyed the same pleas- 
ures, read the same books, spoke the same language.’!® They 
nevertheless cut each other to pieces. 

The Renaissance, another moment of great historical 
change, confirms the extreme political plasticity of cultural 
forms. Thus Elizabeth I’s triumphal entry into London in 1559 
followed the Gothic style of this ritual, barely purged of its 
Catholic apparatus: dynastic legitimacy adopted the usual 
symbol of the tree; the traditional virtues of the speculum 
principis were repeated in accord with a new Protestant ethic 
through a tableau representing the Biblical beatitudes and the 
defeat of vice. Since the Reformation condemned religious 
iconography and ceremonies, the monarchy easily took over 
medieval festivities and used them to promote its own glory: 
thus spectacles were staged in honour of the Virgin Queen 
visiting her kingdom.’ It is true that that era, which was sat- 
urated with neo-Platonic philosophy, was propitious for such 


means of transferring meaning: ‘All over Europe, humanists ` 


and writers used a single repertoire of sources and images to 
express widely different ideals, depending on the period, the 
place, and the cizcumstances. The same mythological figures 
and the same symbolic images might thus completely change 
their meaning, and had continually to be adapted to differing 
occasions." 

But neither does the analysis of the contemporary world 
permit us to conclude that ‘religions’, ‘cultures’, or ‘civilisa- 
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tions’ have the homogenous political voices that Samuel Hun- 


_ tington sees as doomed to collide. The Shia faith has always 


been inspired by a great diversity of political attitudes that 
cannot be reduced to an atavistic distrust of temporal 
authority.!" In other words, it did not predispose the Iranian 
people to the 1978 revolutionary uprising. A few years before 
the revolution, the philosopher Ali Shariati, who sought to 
reconcile Islam with a radical, Third World-type commit- 
ment, deemed it necessary to stigmatise the ‘Safavid Shiism’ of 
his compatriots who had worked hand in hand with the 
monarchy. But he also clashed with Ayatollah Motahhan, 
who was outraged by his extremism and who was set to 
become one of the chief ideologues of the future Islamic 
Republic, before being shot by other revolutionary Islamists.” 
As soon as the new regime was established, its leaders, although 
they were Shias, disagreed not only regarding problems of 
economic and foreign policy, but also over the principles of 
Islamic legitimacy to which they appealed. The conservative 
or quietist segment of the clergy could not lightly accept 
Khomeini’s creation of the velayat-e faqih (government by 
doctors of law): the Grand Ayatollahs Kho’i, Qomi and 
Shariat-Madari expressed their reservations, and the latter two 
were imprisoned for speaking out; similarly, the Hojjatiyyeh, 
an influential religious society founded in 1953 to combat the 
Baha’i heresy as well as to propagate Shia Islam and ‘defend it 
scientifically’, refused to grant Ayatollah Khomeini the status 


of Imam till 1983, when it was obliged to repent and officially 


suspend its activities. The reservations of this segment of the 
clergy with regard to the velayat-e fagih and the government’s 
action were dictated above all by theological considerations, 
even if they also involved a rejection of state control of the 
economy, agrarian reform, and the political authority’s 
infringements on the private domain in the name of the sacred 
rights of the family and of property.” 

One day the complexity of Ayatollah Khomeini’s thought 
will have to be fully appreciated. Westerners read only his 
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political tracts—chiefly oral teachings taken down by students 
in Najaf in 1970, and then published in Persian and Arabic— 
and not his treatises on philosophy and law, which are neo- 
Platonic and Aristotelian in inspiration, or his mystical poetry, 
composed in the Gnostic and esoteric (erfan) vein of Shiism."* 
Moreover as a leader Khomeini played the part of a javdnmard, 
of a “companion knight’, as much as that of a messianic imam: 
his behind-the-scenes style of government, relying on a 
‘household’ (bey#) of faithful assistants who served as his inter- 
mediaries, and proceeding by arbitrating between competing 
factions, recalled the ethos of the fotowwat," which is certainly 
not incompatible with Islam, but cannot be reduced to it." 
Khomeinis way of operating, which was characterised by 
extreme rigidity till the fall of the monarchy, later put great 
emphasis on pragmatism—except on the question of the 
cease-fire with Iraq—and was governed less by the blinding 
light of Shia dogma (or that of ‘revolutionary Islam’) than by 
the necessities dictated by the circumstances. At first he pre- 
tended to remain ‘above politics’; he forbade Ayatollah Beheshti, 
the leader of the Party of the Islamic Republic, to be a can- 
didate in the presidential election held in January 1980, and 
asked other religious dignitaries not to concern themselves 
with the official posts to be filled. Only the wave of attacks 
that decimated the headquarters of the Party of the Islamic 
Republic and the government during the summer of 1981 
allowed clerics to seize the levers of state power, in particular 
the accession of Ayatollah Khameini to the presidency of the 
Republic. In the subsequent period (1982-3) the velayat-e fagih 
was imposed, with the help of a vast campaign, as an ideo- 
logical doctrine and constitutional principle, and the clerics 
who persisted in rejecting it, following Ayatollah Shariat- 
Madari, were ruthlessly repressed. Nonetheless, Ayatollah Kho- 
meini, in a final turnaround, partially revised the constituticnal 


* Groups of young people, inspired by a fairly ambivalent ‘knightly’ ethos, who con- 
trolled the neighborhoods in Middle-Eastern cities. 
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principle of the velayat-e faqih on the eve of his death, in the 
hope of preventing the Republic from falling into the hands of 
conservative clerical elements.'’* 

Thus is it somewhat misleading to present the establishment 
of the Islamic Republic in terms of a mechanical victory of 
Islam over the state, the result of a battle waged over several 
centuries. The Iranian revolution led less to the capture of 
power by religion than to the latter’s dependency on power, to 
the extent that the Islamic sphere is subjected to increased 
bureaucratisation and state centralisation.” Above all, Shiism 
has politically divided believers as much as it contributed to 
their revolutionary unification in 1978-9, as a result of a com- 
bination of contingent circumstances. The very figure of Imam 
Hussein, whose martyrdom in Karbala in 680 is celebrated 
with great fervour during the annual ashura festival, and who 
provided the demonstrators of 1978 and the young soldiers in 
the war against Iraq with a motivating symbol of their fate, is in 
reality equivocal. One can see in Hussein either a model of the 
battle against injustice and for truth, or a simple intercessor 
with God, in the framework of a quietist religious faith. The 
first interpretation justifies militant commitment; the second 
can accommodate the classic moves of relations with a cli- 
entele.* I cannot resist the temptation to complicate matters 
for my culturalist friends by reminding them that at the height 
of the revolution, Imam Hussein was also invoked by Sunni 
Muslims, who were foreigners and even hostile to ‘Shia culture’; 
that in neighbouring Turkey, he shaped the Alevi minority’s 
adhesion to Kemalist secularism, and in the 1970s, even to 
Marxist-Leninist criticism of the capitalist state; and finally, that 
he did not prevent the two main Lebanese Shia militias, Amal 
and Hezbollah, from fighting with each other.'” 

Hussein is moreover not the only model of life Shiism 
proposes to its believers. Mehdi Bazargan, the historical leader 
of the Liberation Movement of iran, who briefly occupied the 
post of prime minister after the 1979 revolution, reproached 
Shariati for having concealed the fact that Ali’s first son Hassan 
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concluded a pact with the caliph after his father’s assassination, 
withdrew to Medina and preferred peace (and perhaps pleas- 
ure) to martyrdom.’ Attacked for his moderate attitude with 
regard to the monarchy, Ayatollah Shariat-Madari similarly 
appealed to the example of Hassan the conciliator." 

The entire ‘political language of Islam’'” is subject to debate. 
One example is the key notion of jihad, ‘holy war’, which 
provokes a Pavlovian response in the Western world. Even 
aside from the majority of the Al-Ashar ulama and the mass of 
Egyptians who reject Islamism, the galaxy of radical groups 
contesting the legitimacy of the Nasserian or post-Nasserian 
regimes does not concur regarding the meaning of this con- 
cept and the practical consequence to be drawn from it. For 
Sayyid Qutb, the great Islamist thinker executed in 1966, jihad 
covered a whole range of practices that allowed the true be- 
liever to break with the impious order of the jahiliyah, and to 
move from personal meditation on the Koran to armed combat: 


To establish the reign of God on earth, to do away with that of men, to take 
power away from those of His worshippers who have usurped it in order te 
return it to God alone, to give authority to divine law (chari’at allah) alone 
and to do away with the laws created by man ..., all that cannot be done 
with sermons and discourse, for those who have usurped God’s power on 
earth in order to make His worshippers their slaves will not give it up 


through the grace of the Word alone, for otherwise the task of His Envoys 


would have been very easy.’”? 


It remained for Qutb’s heirs to discover how to translate his 
‘guidelines’ into acts. For example, Shukri Mustapha, the leader 
of Takfir wal-Hijra, chose the strategy of retreat, of hijra, when 
-contronted by the impiousness of the state, and contrary to the 
Muslim Brotherhood, he refused to see the reconquest of the 
Occupied Territories as a priority of jihad. He told his military 
judges: ‘If the Jews or others arrive, the movement must not 
take part in the battle in the ranks of the Egyptian army, but on 
the contrary, it should take refuge in some secure place. In 
general our line is to flee before the external enemy as before 
the internal enemy, and not to resist him’* On the other hand 
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Faraj, the ideologist of the group that assassinated President 
Sadat, saw in jihad the ‘hidden imperative’ which he took lit- 
erally, using Ibn Taymiyah’s work as justification: holy war is 
an armed uprising against the jahiliyah and the murder of the 
Pharaoh. His essay rejected one by one definitions accepted by 
other Islamist groups and significantly influenced the avenue 
opened up by Qutb’s pioneering book.” 

The multiplicity of meanings of the political language of 
Islam governs its indefiniteness. It authorises detours, shifts, 
correspondences, transitions and possibilities that culturalist 
assumptions ignore, and that the theoretical mishmash that has 
come to guide our thinking no longer takes into account. 
Nothing, for example, seems to us more clear than the Mani- 
chaean combat between Islam and secularism in Turkey. Yet 
the lines of continuity from the Ottoman empire to the Re- 
public are undeniable, and there are numerous ‘elective affin- 
ities’ between Muslim and Kemalist ethics. Thanks to these 
conformities, and to the institutionalisation of democracy and 
the structure of civil society, both Islam and the Republic were 
reconstituted differently: the former adopted much of the 
latter’s positivist ideology and acted through the agency of 
legal political associations, while the state gradually ‘Islamised’ 
itself, without ceasing to be purely ‘republican’. It is this rene- 
gotiation of the relationships between government and reli- 
gion that resulted, though not without tensions, in the rise of 
an Islamic party—Necmettin Erbakan’s Welfare Party, which 
was transformed into the Virtue Party in 1998 and into Recep 
Tayyip Erdogan’s Justice and Development Party in 2001— 
and of the Islamic brotherhoods, albeit within the framework 
of a parliamentary system.’ 

Egypt seems to be undergoing a process that is both com- 
parable, in that it confirms the compatibility of Islam with 
secular ideologies, and divergent, insofar as this compatibility 
has operated in a different way and as its political orientation 
casts considerable doubt on the future democratisation of 
the regime. Having acceded to the Presidency thanks to the 
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support of the Muslim Brotherhood, in order to legitimate 
his Arabism and his statism in the eyes of the people, Nasser 
disseminated a neo-Hanabilah and Ibn Taymiyah ideology, 
while at the same time repressing his former allies. By so doing 
he sowed in the 1960s the seeds of Islamic radicalisation, 
which Hosni Mubarak’s politically brittle government has had 
such a hard time controlling.” The Algerian government and 
military nexus, ‘le pouvoir, has also been accused of having 
nurtured this force, before it turned against it after 1992.18 

Weber, unjustifiably appropriated by a pedestrian cultural- 
ism, can in fact help us avoid any misunderstanding by speak- 
ing about ‘the frequent ambivalence or silence of religious 
norms with respect to new problems and practices’. The ‘logi- 
cal consequence’ of this is ‘the unmediated juxtaposition of the 
stereotypes’ absolute unalterableness with the extraordinary 
capriciousness and utter unpredictability of the same stereo- 
types’ validity in any particular application’. In order to illust- 
rate his point, Weber cites the very example of ‘Muslim sharia’: 
‘It is virtually impossible to assert what is the practice today 
in regard to any particular matter.’” In itself, Islam has no 
political meaning. The radicalisation of some of its tendencies, 
in addition to the fundamental fact that it does not constitute a 
homogeneous phenomenon either within the Muslim com- 
munity or within each of the states that it encompasses, is his- 
torically contingent. It reveals the emergence of an ‘ethic 
based on inner religious faith’ (Gesinnungsethik) that ‘sys- 
tematises’ religious. obligations and thus ‘breaks through the 
stereotyping of individual norms in order to bring about-a 
meaningful total relationship of the pattern of life to the goal 
of religious salvation’: 


Moreover, an inner religious faith does not recognise any sacred law, but 
only a ‘sacred inner religious state’ that may sanction different maxims of 
conduct in different situations, and which is thus elastic and susceptible of 
accommodation. It may, depending on the pattern of life it engenders, 
produce revolutionary consequences from within, instead of exerting a ste- 
reotyping effect. But it acquires this ability to revolutionise at the price of 
also acquiring a whole complex of problems which becomes greatly inten- 
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sified and internalised. The inherent conflict between religious postulates 
and the reality of the world does not diminish, but rather increases [...]. A 
religious ethic evolves that is oriented to the rejection of the world, and 
which by its very nature completely lacks any of that stereotyping character 
which has been associated with sacred laws. Indeed, the very tension 
which this religious ethic introduces into the human relationships toward 
the world becomes a strongly dynamic factor in social evolution.” 


Islam, insofar as it depends on such an ‘ethic based on inner 
religious faith’ rather than simply on conformism obtained by 
social control or political coercion, does not involve adhesion 
to a ‘stereotype’ peculiar to a cultural community. Instead it 
involves rupture and is a vehicle of individuation. It pushes 
society towards innovation rather than towards legacy. It en- 
courages change instead of providing a mere transmission of 
retrograde values and the ‘return to the Middle Ages’ we hear 
so much about. This is the lesson, for example, to be drawn 
from a scrupulous analysis of social transformations in Iran 
since 1979, or from the nebula of Muslim movements in 
Turkey and Islamic organisations in Algeria.'*' The fact that we 
do not care for this inventive response, in the form of an iden- 
tity-related withdrawal, to the challenges of the contemporary 
world, or that it has ‘failed’, is another matter, on which 
Muslims do not, alas, hold a monopoly. 

In any event, we cannot limit ourselves to formulating the 
problem in this way, as if political actors negotiated with a 
single cultural corpus, namely ‘their’ culture. In studying a 
concrete society, we discern a plurality of cultural repertoires. 
What we call a ‘political culture’ is a result, a more or less mud- 
dled synthesis, of these heterogeneous elements and their 
mutual ‘elective affinities’. For example, the topic of sacrifice 
haunts Nigerian political life and mediates many of the rela- 
tionships among its actors: General Murtala Mohammed, the 
ephemeral head of state assassinated in 1976 after a reign of 
200 days devoted to fighting corruption, remains the obliga- 
tory point of reference for those who have succeeded him in 
power. His martyrdom echoes the murder of the main leaders 
of the Nigeran Federation in January 1966, and that of their 
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murderer, General Ironsi, a few months later. The Igbos’ 
experience of war in Biafra was one of mass immolation; the 
northern, mainly Muslim cities are periodically ravaged by 
mahdi who guarantee their acolytes prompt access to a martyrs’ 
paradise; and ritual murders or lynching of thieves, corrupt 
politicians and sorcerers are common, if one believes the febrile 
imagination of the Nigerian press. These practices and sacri- 
ficial discourses, which are omnipresent, draw on cultural rep- 
resentations that are diverse and even antagonistic: among 
these are most ethnic groups’ myths of origin, popularised 
by many traditionalists, a myriad of cultural societies and even 
well-known writers; Christianity and Islam, which celebrate 
the Passion of the Messiah and the Eid al-Fitr, and the het- 
erodox religious movements that follow more or less in their 
wake.’ In this example cultural innovation represented by 
the problematic of sacrifice is clearly relational: it registers an 
interaction between heterogeneous corpuses, not the muta- 
tion of one of them. 
Obviously globalisation has intensified and systematised 
such effects of juxtaposition or osmosis. But the phenomenon 
precedes globalisation and—let us reiterate—seems inherent 
in the very reality of culture. Islam, in particular, is not a civil- 
isational unity. Although it is expressed primarily in Arabic, it 
can also be experienced in high literate culture and a fortiori in 
everyday life, through the mediation of many other languages, 
and above all in Persian and Turkish. On the strictly political 
level the concepts and symbols it conveys have their origin 


in the Koran, the Traditions of the Prophet and the examples: 


set by the earliest Muslims. But these texts and customs are 


steeped in materials drawn from pagan beliefs in ancient 


Arabia, from Judaism, Christianity and Zoroastrianism. More- 
over, they have undergone, over time, other influences pro- 
ceeding from within the confines of the Dar al-Islam. Starting 
‘in the eighth century, the translation into Arabic of Persian 
manuals on the art of governance and court etiquette, as well as 
of Greek philosophical works, enriched and inflected Muslim 
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political thought and vocabulary. The Roman, Persian and 
Byzantine empires also transmitted to Islam many govern- 
mental practices before the Turkish and Mongol invasions of 
the eleventh to sixteenth centuries once again completely trans- 
formed Islam’s political culture. Last but not least, Muslim 
societies fell under the sway of the West. Willingly or unwil- 
lingly they assimilated many of the latter’s mental categories." 

Contemporary Islamism has flourished on these multi- 
layered contributions, even though it very classically prides 
itself on its ‘authenticity’. One of its precursors, al-Afghani, 
borrowed so heavily from European thought that one may 
wonder about his religious faith. In any case contemporary 
radical movements have introduced into Islam’s political 
vocabulary many concepts that were foreign to it, beginning 
with ‘republic’ and ‘economy’. Khomeini’s ideology was im- 
bued with Third World and even Marxist representations, 
which the Imam no doubt encountered through his encoun- 
ters with Palestinians during his exile in Najaf, and which his 
disciples learned from Shariati.’ From this point of view 


‘Islamism is a prolongation of nationalism.: Following the 


latter’s example, it sets itself against the West but at the same 
time appropriates Western ideas and institutions. It is evident 
that the dynamics of globalisation have transformed the his- 
torical conditions of the relationship between Muslim civili- 
sation and what Braudel called Civilisation, without, however, 
founding this relationship. 

Thus anyone who wants to understand a ‘political culture’ 
must reconstruct the cognitive connections between one era 
and another, which often consist in exchanges between one 
civilisation and another. The task is not always easy, for the 
logic of cultural closure, which is inherent in the invention of 
tradition, has as its consequence—and often its intention—to 
conceal these linkages. Thus the fabrication of Hindu identity 
by European Orientalist scholars and their autochthonous 
emulators has led to a genuine ‘de-Islamicisation of India’.' 
Up to the early nineteenth century the Indian subcontinent 
was nonetheless perceived by Western travellers as Muslim ter- 
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ritory, and not without reason, since the Mughal conquests of 
the thirteenth century had shifted the centre of Islamic civili- 
sation from Mesopotamia and the Iranian plateau towards 
Delhi. The East India Company recognised Muslim hege- 
mony by adopting Persian for its transactions, the language of 
the Mughal empire’s educated classes and bureaucracy. With 
the abolition of the Mughal empire in 1857, India was grad- 
ually returned to its Buddhist and Hindu past, reinterpreted 
in a communalist light under the pressure of identity-related 
political strategies. The Islamic stratum in the country’s me- 
mory could not, however, be simply ignored. Beneath the 
‘Vedic’ and British heritages, the Muslim legacy still makes 
itself felt in the vocabulary of politics, in administrative tech- 
niques, in the conception of the space of sovereignty and in 
the subcontinent’s integration into the Asian and Persian Gulf 
trading economies. It is simultaneously ironic and eloquent 
that the Nehru dynasty issued from a line of bureaucrats who 
served the Mughals, and that the spinning wheel, the Gand- 
hian symbol par excellence, which is designated in Hindi by 
the Persian word ‘carkha’, was introduced into the region by 
the Muslims. From the thirteenth to the nineteenth centuries 
India was constructed on the basis of a zone of compromise 
and osmosis between the social representations of Hinduism 
and those of Islam, which are now said to be opposed. In the 
‘galactic’ universe that prevailed before British colonisation, 
the difference in religious views did not have the importance 
that was conferred on it by the problematic of the nation and 
the ideologising of religious identities: “These two traditions 
had homologous notions of terrestrial life, conceived as a rite, 
of the moral personality of man, and of society conceived as an 
organic, hierarchised whole.’ Here we see again the effects 
of compatibility and detours that we located within certain 
-Muslim societies. 

The complex relations between political action and cultural 
repertoires are created precisely in the darkness of these muddy 
waters that all the ethnic cleansing in the world wiil never make 
clear. For their part, geologists have abandoned the hypothesis 
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of an ‘igneous core’ at the centre of the earth. But culturalists 
still believe firmly in the existence of such incandescent cores 
at the heart of cultures. Ultimately, it is this very concept that 
is the problem, and the word culture should incontestably be 
jettisoned if vocabulary were biodegradable: it inexorably 
lends support, even among those who want to break with cul- 
turalism, to the illusion of cultural totalities and coherences 
when what we need to do is to express indeterminism, in- 
completion, multiplicity and polyvalence. Paul Veyne notes 
that ‘our everyday life is composed of a great number of dif- 
ferent programs’, and that we ‘are constantly moving from 
one program to another, just as we change radio frequencies, 
but we do so without knowing it’.' It is time to propose a 
simple step that would enable us to perceive, at the lowest 
cost, cultural channel-changing in the political arena. 


Political utterance 


Thanks to post-Saussurean linguistics, we know that the 
reading of a text is part of its production. The same goes for lis- 
tening, and specialists now speak of ‘musical performance’ in 
order to remind us that the listener acts. Perhaps we should also 
refer to ‘political performance’ in order to emphasise that the 
reception of cultural phenomena, ideologies and institutions 
is never passive and contributes to their ‘formation’. Political 
science is no doubt somewhat behind other disciplines—par- 
ticularly history and anthropology—in exploring this ap- 
proach, even though in the 1980s the latter was able to renew 
to some extent our understanding of authoritarianism.” Let 
us accept, then, the idea that a political field is first of all one of 
utterance or enunciation, and that the necessity of approaching 
‘politics from below’, of studying ‘popular modes of political 
action’, and of distinguishing between ‘state-building’ and the 
‘formation’ of the state proceeds from this obvious fact, rather 
than from a populist conception of the social sciences." 
Submission is itself a kind of action. In the South Afri- 
can ‘hostels’ into which white owners literally packed their 
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workforce (2.8 men per bed in one such dormitory in the 
Western Cape!), the prison-like space was rearranged by the 
residents, who tried to recover a minimum degree of comfort 
by moving beds and chests to free up space to be used for pre- 
paring food. Similarly, in actual prisons, inmates try to 
remodel their surroundings.” Ultimately, the same is true of 
culture if one tries to define it in terms of heritage, as a ‘prison 
of the longue durée’: the act of enunciation constantly reshapes 
the straitjacket restricting action. To espouse a cultural repre- 
sentation is ipso facto to recreate it. Thus notions of cultural 
‘survival’ or ‘dependency’, for example, have little validity. To 
exhume a text or a symbol from a distant past, or to import an 
ideology or an institution, amounts in fact to giving them a 
new life. India’s trajectory has already taught us a great deal on 
these two points: Hindu nationalists have broadly reinterpre- 
ted the Vedic Golden Age they praise, and the parliamentary 
system has little in common with the Westminster model 
bequeathed by the British. We must move in this direction in 
order to clarify the relationships between the order of culture 
and that of politics, drawing on Mikhail Bakhtin’s work." 
First let us finally recognise the cultural heterogeneity of 
political societies. The latter do not form cultural wholes. They 
contain a variety of ‘discursive genres’ of politics, limited in 
number, but which are in theory irreducible to one another. A 
discursive genre corresponds to a relatively stable form of more 
or less homogeneous utterances, for example, statements of the 
Islamic, Christian, Hindu, Confucian, nationalist, liberal, or 
Marxist-Leninist types. ‘Each particular utterance is certainly 
individual, but each sphere of linguistic usage elaborates its 
own relatively stable kinds of utterances, and that is what we call 
discursive genres: A fundamental point: in our view discursive 
genres—which we will also call repertoires—are not limited to 
explicit discourses, whether oral or written, but extend to 
other modes of communication, for example gestures, music 


and clothing. 
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The irreducible diversity of discursive genres is the foun- 
dation of the heterology constitutive of every society, that is 
the radical heterogeneity that culturalism—along with other 
trends in the human sciences—seeks desperately to conceal. 
But at the same time the existence of a finite number of dis- 
cursive genres tends to limit this heterology by offering social 
actors a range of repertoires. ‘Each genre, if it is an essential 
genre, is a complex system of ways and means of taking 
possession of reality, of completing it and at the same time 
comprehending it. A genre is a set of means for collective ori- 
entation to reality, with a vision of completion’, Bakhtin 
writes. Todorov adopts this definition in a way that is parti- 
cularly suggestive for our purposes: “Thus the genre forms a 
modelling system that offers a simulacrum of the world’ on the 
model, for example, of Marxism, Islamism and all microcosmic 
ideologies. 

In addition, hybridisation occurs between genres and espe- 
cially between autochthonous and imported ones: “We call a 
hybrid construct an utterance that is related, by its grammatical 
(syntactical) and compositional characteristics, to an individual 
speaker, but in which two utterances, two ways of speaking, 
two styles, two “languages”, two semantic and evaluative hori- 
zons, are in fact mixed." 

Thus the scholar must draw up a list of the “essential genres’ 
of politics coexisting in a given society by locating their origin 
(autochthonous or imported), the historical conditions under 
which they crystallised and their possible hybridisation. This 
kind of approach allows us, for example, to demonstrate that 
‘African political cultures’ are differing assemblages of hetero- 
geneous political genres, and cannot be subsumed under an 
ideal type of ‘African culture’: the ‘essential genres’ are not 
everywhere the same (nationalist and bureaucratic repertoires 
in Cameroon; Marxism and sorcery in the Congo; prophecy in 
Zaire; the Christian repertoire in Kenya etc.). The allogeneous 
heritage of colonialism is itself disparate (French Jacobinism, 
British government, Salazarian corporatism), and over time 
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acquired new ‘genres’, (e.g. the American federal model in 
Nigeria, and Marxism-Leninism in Ethiopia, Angola, Mozam- 
bique, the Congo and in Benin). Autochthonous repertoires 
are no more homogeneous than other ones, and the possi- 
bilities of hybridisation are many (in the Congo, the repertoire 
of the invisible co-exists along with liberal democracy just as 
well as it used to co-exist with Marxism, while in Ethiopia the 
latter had strong affinities with the Christian repertoire of the 
Coptic church). Moreover, the analysis of genres reminds us 
that a political culture evolves, and it reconstructs the latter’s 
dynamics: certain repertoires disappear (Marxism at the end of 
the 1980s), and others are rehabilitated (multi-party demo- 
cracy, ethno-nationalism) or appear (the theme of civil society 
and “good governance’, which are rather close to, but distinct 
from, the liberal democratic repertoire and, in my opinion, 
stand in a relationship of hybridisation with the Christian rep- 
ertoire of the Protestant missions). 

Once the basic political genres have been determined, 
- the scholar must examine the ‘dialogic’ relationship, that is, the 
intertextual relation between these genres, from the twofold 
point of view of synchrony and diachrony. On one hand, from 
a synchronic point of view, ‘no utterance can in general be 
attributed to a singie speaker’: ‘It is a product of the interaction 
between interlocutors, and more broadly, a product of the whole 
complex social situation in which it emerged’. In short it 
is contextual, as we have seen in relation to identity-related 
utterances: not only does the choice of the identity one claims 
depend on the circumstances in which one lives and on the 
interlocutor addressed, but also an identity-related utterance 
varies depending on whether it is received with sympathy or 
antipathy. On the other hand, from a diachronic point of view, 
every utterance is related to earlier utterances: at the end of the 
twentieth century, one could no more speak of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat or ethnic cleansing without these 
terms immediately taking on the sinister meaning conferred 
on them by Stalinism and National Socialism, respectively, in 
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the same way that from one genocide to another, Hutu and 
Tutsi identities constantly changed. 

Like Heraclitus’s river, what we call a ‘political culture’ is the 
constantly changing and yet relatively permanent resultant of 
these multiple effects of intertextuality. That is why similar 
utterances acquire a different and sometimes contradictory re- 
sonance from one actor to another or from one society to 
another: as we have seen, the Shia martyr Hussein is not inter- 
preted in the same way in Iran and in Turkey, or in the Iran of 
the Shah and in that of Khomeini, not to mention the vari- 
ations from one individual or group to another. This point 


must be emphasised since it sets the limits of the cultural inter- 


pretation of politics. It is this context, ‘the whole complex 
social situation in which it emerged’, which cannot be reduced 
to the conceptual dimension alone, that gives an utterance its 
meaning. 

Let us take the case of the Christian discursive genre, which 
imbues the political grammar and vocabulary of many African 


“countries. First, it is capable of intertwining itself with a variety 


of repertoires. Thus in the 1960s a manifesto drawn up by 
rebels in Congo-Leopoldville combined in a single declaration 
Marxist statements, racist sentiments and prophetic or even 
millenarian Christian religiousness: 
Our revolutionary theory is truly a correct and proper adaptation of the 
Marxism-Leninism of the period of Mao Tse-tung’s thought to the 
concrete conditions in the society of men of the Black race and their souls. 
However, it is more than that, for we are living the edification of proletarian 
Brotherhood through the concrete and actual practice of Christ’s great 
commandment: ‘Love thy neighbour as thyself? +t 


Moreover, in the rest of the text other repertoires are “em- 
bedded’,’” for example, that of witchcraft (‘Our enemies are 
devils, ferocious demons, who have become extremely cruel’) 
and that of the bureaucratic state (the use of a letterhead, the 
choice of a capital city, a plan to establish a Peace Bank). 

At other moments in Zairean history, or in other circum- 
stances, we can see the prophetic genre—whose historical 
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origin goes back to both an autochthonous tradition and 
Christianity’s contribution—merging in another combination 
of repertoires. As a worthy successor to Patrice Lumumba, 
Pierre Mulele and Joseph Kasavubu, President Mobutu always 
tried to appropriate this genre to his own advantage, and long 
had state television and the ideologues of his party present him 
as a messiah. In the 1970s, for instance, he stigmatised the ‘ten 
plagues’ that were ravaging the country, it being up to him to 
deliver his people from them. But students at Kinshasa Uni- 
versity soon inverted this religious description of the regime in 
order to challenge it: they spoke scornfully of Equateur, the 
president’s native region, as ‘Nazareth’, ‘Bethlehem’, or ‘the 
Promised Land’, in order to stigmatise the shameless looting in 
which the presidential clique indulged." Later Etienne Tshi- 
sekedi, who had become a dissident, tried to establish'a stub- 
born synthesis of the prophetic repertoire and democratic 
demands which his sorry performance as opposition leader and 
prime minister from 1991 to 1994 did not entirely discredit. 
Thus prophecy is an ‘essential’ and extremely polysemous 
genre in Zaire. But the series of political meanings it assumes 
depending on the speaker, the period, and the place—the pres- 
idential palace or the university campus—where it is for- 
mulated, differs from those it will assume in another historical 
situation, because there the ‘complex social situation’ will be 
different, because the religious field with which it establishes a 
‘dialogic’ relationship will have its own peculiarities and 


because its speakers will have their unique personalities, forged 


by an equally unique history. 

In Côte d'Ivoire, President Houphouët-Boigny also did not 
hesitate to present himself as a messiah. To justify his refusal to 
write his memoirs, he once told officials of his party: ‘Pve 
always answered you with a smile: there are two great figures in 
the world who wrote not a word, not even a single letter, but 
who are nonetheless the most widely read in the world, 
Mohammed and Jesus Christ [applause]. You will say: they had 
their words written down by disciples. But all of you who are 
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assembled here today, old and young, are disciples of my 
action [applause].’* Moreover, in his view, his old adversary 
Nkrumah was a ‘false prophet, a ‘false messiah’. The pro- 
phetic tradition is also alive in Cote d’Ivoire society, and the 
state has not failed to try to co-opt into its machinery the 
leading pastors of this religious trend. Public opinion itself is 
not insensitive to the transfer of the redemptive genre into the 
political field. Thus it was in very Christian terms that strikers 
at the Ivoire Hotel expressed their regrets in 1985: 


As a result of numerous conflicts, we opposed our employer, we clumsily 
broke off the dialogue on 23 December 1982, thus compromising any pos- 
sibility of negotiating. Hence the party and the government, concerned to 
maintain public order and stability, for which they are responsible, made the 
necessary decision. Thus two hundred and seventy of us lost our jobs [...]. 
But whatever the effects of this decision that affects us, we are aware of the 
fact that it was taken in the superior interest of the nation, and thus in our 
own interest, in conformity with the ideals of our great party, the PDCI- 
RDA and its venerable leader. [...] Therefore we ask the indulgence of all 
our brothers, and consequently, of the President and the government, for 
the errors we have committed, so that an opportunity might be offered us 
to recover our lost happiness. ... 6 


And yet it took only a brief visit to Côte d'Ivoire to under- 
stand that the Christian prophetic repertoire did not mean 
exactly the same thing there as it did in Zaire. Perhaps because 
Félix Houphouët-Boigny, even if he exaggerated his royal 
ancestry, came from a good family and had always affected a 
natural indifference to power—'I did not become a leader by 
acceding to the supreme magistracy of my country—I was 
born a leader’ ’—whereas President Mobutu had to act like a 
Sartrean bastard. Perhaps also because his description as a 
messiah, although it may appear somewhat excessive, was at 
least based on his historic role in abrogating the forced labour 
that had actually freed his people in 1946, whereas Mobutu’s 
personality and record were enough to make one disgusted 
with the profession of prophet. In any case in Zaire, the legiti- 
mising function imparted to the figure of the Messiah operated 
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in a context of political coercion and economic collapse that 
contrasted cruelly with the situation in Côte d'Ivoire, at least 
‘till that state too underwent its own internal struggles. Thus 
‘saying is not always equivalent to ‘doing’. The practice of a 
single utterance is eminently variable because it is historical, 
that is, unique. Paul Veyne would claim that it is ‘a period 
political gimmick whose unexpected ornateness constitutes 
the key to the enigma’: ‘human facts are rare’, in the sense of 
the Latin word raritas.'° 

In 1974 President Macias Nguema decreed that ‘No hay mas 
Dios que Macias’. He required the Catholic clergy to state from 
the pulpit that ‘God created Equatorial Guinea thanks to 
Macias’, and played on similarity of sound between ‘Macias’ 
and ‘Mecias’ (“Messiah’ in Spanish).'® In itself this was no more 
than what President Eyadema caused to be said about himself 
in Togo, where he was systematically called Joshua ‘the con- 
queror of Canaan’, Moses ‘the man raised from the dead in 
Sarakawa’, and ‘Saviour’. Archbishop Dosseh of Lomé com- 
pared him to Christ, and he appeared every evening on tele- 
vision in the form of an ethereal being, standing on a cloud 
descending from the sky and landing on the earth.'*' However, 
if ideological control and coercion were terrible in Togo, they 
were even worse in Equatorial Guinea, where virtually all 
those who held degrees were killed and the population was 
reduced almost to slavery. The politico-prophetic gimmick 
was different in the two countries. It goes without saying that 
this historical specification of the Christian messianic genre in 


each of the African states will be a matter for ‘dialogue’ in gen- 


erations to come, and that its semiotic coherence will be to 
that degree diminished. If this ‘relatively stable type of state- 
ments’ does not correspond to a general conception of gov- 
ernment (or of protest) in sub-Saharan Africa, we can guess 
that elsewhere it is likely to clothe still other political trajec- 
tories. In Mexico, for instance, the liberal élites, whether con- 
servative or anti-clerical, have continually made use of an 
eschatological discourse on revolution. studded with Biblical 
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references in which the Mexican people also emerges as the 
chosen people of Israel, in search of the Promised Land of 
democracy, freedom and the ejido. 

The cultural interpretation of politics is necessary, be- 
cause—and we shall return to this point—political action is 
cultural. But this cultural interpretation must be part of a 
general history, as we immediately see in the case of the neo- 
Confucian myth in East Asia. In addition, the ‘politics of the 
belly’ in Africa is not a ‘political culture’, and still less a political 
culture of corruption.’* It is a system of historical action 
whose uniqueness lies in its false resemblances.’* In writing 
this book I found in my files a quotation that I intuitively 
attributed to an African apologist for the single-party regime: 
“We need a ram, we need a bull, otherwise the flocks of sheep, 
of cattle will invade the country everywhere where there is aid 
for grazing’. In fact these words were uttered by Lech Walesa 
in October 1981.'!° They associate the Christian and Hebraic 
conception of pastoral power with the symbol of the ‘ram’ that 
one encounters in Kenya and Côte d'Ivoire, and with the 
equally ‘African’ theme of ‘eating’ foreign aid. Nonetheless, 
this lexicological and even semantic proximity of political dis- 
courses veils historical trajectories that are clearly irreducible, 
even if in these cases the objective of the metaphor was oddly 
comparable: to justify the sole candidacy of the leader and 
make it enchanting. 

The idiom of the belly in politics is not peculiar to Africa. 
Ronsard described unfair sovereigns as “subject-eaters’, and in 
the seventeenth century Tuscans similarly said of their com- 
manders (provedditore) that they ‘ate’ everything that came 
within their reach." In The Oak and the Calf: a Memoir 
Solzhenitsyn writes that the members of the nomenklatura 
‘nibble’, while in 1991 Mikhail Gorbachev lamented: ‘We are 
cutting up the country like a cake. [...] They came to share 
and drink and eat—or eat and drink?'” In Brazil, Lula was 


* The cjidos are the community properties created by agrarian reform. 
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astonished to see President Collor indulging in corruption 
with ‘an incredible gluttony’ .** In China everyone has known 
since Confucius that an oppressive government is more ter- 
rible than a voracious tiger. Entering a magistrate’s office was 
like throwing oneself into the maw of a wild animal, and the 
whole question was whether one was going to eat or be 
eaten.” The Republic did not improve the situation: in the 
early 1920s, newspapers described as ‘pigs looking for food’ 
members of parliament who shuttled back and forth between 
Beijing and Shanghai to collect their pay in each of the two 
camps battling for the presidency of the Republic.’” And after 
the revolution, at the time of the Great Leap Forward, the 
official responsible for the party’s rural policy gravely won- 
dered, ‘What does communism mean? First of all, good food, 
and not merely a sufficient quantity of food.””! In fact ‘heavy 
eating and drinking’ (dachi dahe) remains a crucial political 
ritual in today’s China.” In Muslim countries the pastoral image 
of government appears in classical and early modern Islamic 
_ writing, and one of the pastor’s duties is to feed his flock. The 
metaphor of food—the act of cooking or eating it—some- 
times expresses the act of occupying a public office: the sover- 
eign’s servants eat or break his bread; someone paid a salary by 
the Ottoman government was an ‘eater of work’ (vazifehor); 
the janissaries’ officers were called soup-makers or cooks, and 
when they wanted to give the signal for mutiny, they symbol- 
ically refused the sultan’s food by turning their kettles upside 
down, the kettles having become the symbol of the identity 
and the fidelity of their profession.” Even President Jacques 
Chirac complained in 1989 that the ‘renovators’ in his party 
had failed to ‘avoir la reconnaissance du ventre, that is, to show 
gratitude to those who had helped them." 

The recurrence of this symbolism should not mislead us, 
even when it is coupled with a pastoral representation of 
power: in each of these situations, we are dealing with different 
practices and unique intertextual relationships, because we are 
encountering different overall histories. On the one hand, the 
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same statements resonate with discursive genres that differ 
from one situation to another: in Black Africa the ‘politics of 
the belly’ is connected not only with the pastoral, redemptive 
problematics of power— ‘First seek the political kingdom, and 
the rest shall be given you as well,’ said Nkrumah the Osagyefo 
(‘Redeemer’) in a truly prophetic way!—but also and espe- 
cially with the repertoire of witchcraft, a practice located pre- 
cisely in the entrails. 

On the other hand, the pastoral-ventral theme ‘converses’ 
with particular historical processes: south of the Sahara, the dif- 
fusion of religious representations of power has been pro- 
moted by confessional education, which has been one of the: 
chief matrices of nationalism; Christian missions soon became 
addicted to the delights of economic accumulation and the 
ecclesiastical pie is shared in the same way as the ‘national pie’ 
Nigerians talk about; and modern forms of witchcraft—such 
as the ekong along the coastline of Central Africa—serve as a 
vehicle for the historical memory of the slave trade etc. The 
‘politics of the belly’ that leads the humorist’s goat in the 
Cameroon Tribune to say ‘I graze, therefore I am’ is the system of 
historical action that is practised in specific cultural modes but 
nonetheless not reducible to a specific culture. It corresponds 
to a historical positivity that Michel Foucault ended up call- 
ing ‘governmentality’, but which he had already defined in 
L Archéologie du Savoir: 


The positive facts that I have tried to establish should not be understood as 
a set of determinations that are imposed from outside on individuals’ 
thought or inhabiting it from the inside as it were in advance; rather, they 
constitute the set of conditions under which a practice is exercised, under 
which this practice gives rise to partially or wholly new utterances, and 
under which it can be modified: it is less a matter of limits put on subjects’ 
initiative than of the field in which it is articulated (without constituting its 
centre), rules that it implements (without having invented or formulated 
them), relationships that serve as its support (without being their ultimate 
result or the point where they converge). 


Instead of seeking to establish stable causal relations between 
general cultural phenomena and political action, we should try 
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to analyse concrete means of enunciating a cultural represen- 
tation in a specific context. The possible interpretations of a 
political discursive genre are probably not infinite, since the 
latter is in a ‘dialogic’ relationship to a finite number of earlier 
utterances whose interpretation was itself not infinite. In 
Russia, National Socialism tends to be associated with the 
horrors of the Second World War, and the definition of it 
proposed by Vladimir Zhirinovsky—‘The philosophy of the 
National Socialist, that is, of the ordinary man, the petty 
bourgeois...who wants to live peacefully in his apartment’— 
remains atypical. In central Europe socialism remains asso- 
ciated with a feeling of economic mediocrity, restrictions on 
freedom and the alienation of national sovereignty, even 
though voters have now turned to the ‘post-Communists’. 
Islam, having failed in the past to legitimise pluralist political 
experiences with which contemporaries could establish an 
intertextual relationship, now seems to be having some diffi- 
culty in expressing democratic passions, even though nothing 
in its dogma obliges it to inhibit them. In general, Christianity 
offers its believers a model of liberation—Exodus—that can 
also function as model of political submission, insofar as it cel- 
ebrates the virtues of obedience and patience the Redeemer 
requires of us. 

But these tendencies of differing discursive genres are merely 
historical. They reflect a certain sedimentation, a given rela- 
tionship of intertextuality whose stability is relative and can be 
reopened by cultural or political innovation, socio-economic 
transformations and the production of new utterances or the 
reinterpretation of old ones. 

Common sense requires us to acknowledge, with Umberto 
Eco, that in a language vocabulary has a literal meaning, ‘the 
one that dictionaries list first, the one that the man in the street 
would mention first if he were asked the meaning of a given 
word: No theory of reception can get along without this pre- 
liminary restriction. Every free act on the part of the reader 
comes after and not before the application of this restriction.” 
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Nevertheless, the field of this ‘after’ is sufficiently vast to 
deprive the culturalist argument of validity. Christians have 
sometimes interpreted the grammatical sentence “Thou shalt 
not kill’ in strange ways, with the Church’s blessing. We have 
also seen that in Islamic societies fundamental and relatively 
elementary notions such as hijra and jihad are interpreted in 
divergent ways, whatever the importance of the literal mean- 
ing (jihad is a kind of combat, which may be peaceful; hijra is a 
journey, which may be internal). It is not even clear that an 
utterance whose literal meaning is fairly clear—the verses 
giving the man the ‘direction’ of the woman—constitutes the 
absolute ‘scriptural prison” its reading suggests. Contem- 
porary Muslim women decipher the Koran with regard to 
their new social practices as city-dwellers, universal ratio- 
nalism, the competing models set against it by television or 
travel. Significantly, whether or not there is a ‘scriptural 
prison’, the Islamic Republic of Iran has had to adapt itself to 
contemporary Muslim women’s desire to participate in the 
public sphere and to ‘be in society’, without this aspiration 
necessarily contradicting their religious faith: in this regard the 
meaning of wearing the veil has been much more ambiguous 
than is often thought in Western countries, especially France.” 

In any event, the cultural dimension of political action is still 
more complex. The political enunciation of culture, as we have ` 
said, exploits the polysemy of more than one repertoire. It 
involves a bundle of essential genres that are historically sedi- 
mented and hybridised.* The effects of intertextuality produ- 
ced by this are multiple. We can now better see what we need 
to examine. The historically delimited polysemy of cultural 
representations leads us to substitute for the analysis of political 
cultures the study of the cultural reasons for political action. 
And the ambivalence arising from intertextuality suggests that 
these cultural reasons for political action primarily involve 
the imaginaire. 


* We should remember that a plant is said to be hybridised when it is naturally fer- 
tilised by the pollen of another species or variety. 
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